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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ow1ne to the dearth of serious domestic issues, and the 
reluctance of American politicians to tackle those there are— 
e.g. Prohibition—it is the fashion of all 
Ins and Parties across the Atlantic to go abroad in 
Outs at : 
Washington search of subjects that may be profitably 
exploited in the titanic battle of Ins and 
Outs—Republicans and Democrats. This is especially the 
case every Leap Year, when the Administration is constrained 
by the Constitution to submit itself to the judgment of the 
Electorate and the Presidency is filled for another term of 
four years. The entire activities of the Washington Govern- 
ment are concentrated on the vital task of securing a 
popular majority, and every topic is mooted from an 
exclusively electioneering standpoint. It has taken Euro- 
pean statesmen several generations to understand the 
working of the American political system, and even now 
many of them, including our own, are apt to forget that 
Leap Year should be regarded as a close time for any serious 
business with the United States by all foreign Governments 
that wish to avoid disappointment or embroilment. As 
Monsieur Aristide Briand, the French Foreign Minister, is 
gifted with unusual intelligence, it may be presumed that 
he is aware of what is obvious to less gifted mortals and 
that he has not taken too seriously his protracted exchange 
of broadsides with Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of 
State, on the alluring subject of the Outlawry of War. 
There is a vast pacifist public in U.S.A.—not less pugnacious 
than other American factions—whose support is indis- 
pensable to the winning side at next November’s polls. 
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They had been seriously disquieted by President Coolidge’s 
championship of a grandiose Naval Programme, and found 
it somewhat hard to swallow the official apologia for this 
sensational development, including the suggestion of the 
Big Navy Jingoes that Great Britain “ wrecked” the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference. They could see for them- 
selves that this was not true—hence Mr. Kellogg’s much- 
advertised campaign for the Renunciation of War. 


WE need not trouble our readers with the details of the 
Kellogg-Briand correspondence, seeing that no practical 

conclusion has been reached and that the 
ae debaters are not one inch nearer agreement 

than when they started. Both have been 
obviously manceuvring for position under the eyes of their 
respective electors, and we cannot see that this wearisome 
waste of words has contained any new idea, or indeed sug- 
gestion, calculated to protect civilization from the horrors 
of war whenever any sufficiently strong Power is resolved 
on an appeal to the God of Battles. What happened in 
1914 will happen again directly Germany or Russia or, 
maybe, the United States deems that its interests demand 
aggressive action. No machinery has been devised mean- 
while, either at Geneva, Locarno, or Washington, that would, 
in vulgar parlance, be “‘ any more use than a sick headache ” 
in restraining a major Power from the war-path. We 
merely deceive ourselves by supposing otherwise. We 
observe, moreover, that those journals that worship at the 
shrine of the League of Nations and insist that we all do 
likewise have so little faith in this “hope of the world” 
that they pronounce London to be in dire danger because 
liable to be obliterated at almost any moment by the Air 
Force of some co-signatory of the Covenant. The members 
of the Athenzxum Club, the Travellers’, the Carlton Club, 
the Reform, or even the National Liberal Club would be 
amazed by a warning that as they walked the streets they 
might be attacked by fellow-clubmen. But leading London 
newspapers assume, as a matter of course, that members of 
the Geneva League of Nations will seek each other’s blood 
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and yet denounce as “cranky” anyone who hints a doubt 
as to the League’s efficacy in preventing another World 
War! We owe our entanglement in the League of Nations 
(which in view of alarmist articles on the defencelessness 
of London must be deemed a snare and a delusion) to the 
United States, whose President made Europe’s acceptance 
of the Covenant a condition of his signing the Peace Treaty 
of 1919. From that day to this the Americans have repu- 
diated every obligation of the Covenant and left “‘ our 
noble selves”’ to carry the baby. Therefore, when the 
Washington Government opens up the “ Renunciation of 
War ”’ as an interlude in a vast armaments programme, the 
State Department of Washington can scarcely be surprised 
at an audible lack of enthusiasm in this wicked old 
world. 


AT one moment super-optimists in Paris persuaded them- 
selves that the United States and France were about to set 
the world a good example by signing a Treaty 
renouncing war as a method of settling 
Franco-American differences. It would have 
been the cheapest of cheap demonstrations, gratifying to 
sentimentalists and compromising no national interest on 
either side, because a Franco-American War is “ unthink- 
able’? in the ordinary as well as the statesmanlike sense of 
that much-abused term. Monsieur Briand was surprised 
at Mr. Kellogg’s coyness, though anyone with a working 
knowledge of American politics could have informed the 
French Foreign Minister that it was “‘ unthinkable” for a 
Republican Administration on the eve of a Presidential 
Election to thus outrage the German-American vote, which 
is as indispensable to Mr. Coolidge’s Party as is the Irish 
vote to the Democrats. Monsieur Briand’s proposal of a 
bilateral Franco-American Treaty establishing a special and 
separate relationship between the United States and France 
—which other Powers might be invited to imitate—was, in 
fact, never a practical proposition. It was ingeniously 
countered by Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion of a multilateral 
Treaty in which every signatory Power would be on the 
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same footing and the Republican Administration conse- 
quently saved from the imputation of showing favour to 
one or other that might jeopardize their not-over-bright 
prospects in the coming Elections. 


Tuus Monsieur Briand’s well-meant attempt to rally a 
Washington Government to the cause of European Peace 
ss through the medium of a Treaty renouncing 
I we we Franco-American War opened the door for a 

flood of documents that threaten to over- 
whelm other Governments and to produce endless embar- 
rassments of which Great Britain will inevitably reap her 
full share. Washington politicians are never so happy 
—especially in Leap Year—as when they can entangle 
Downing Street in “ negotiations’ of any kind. These are 
invariably conducted by Washington on the popular principle 
‘** Heads I win, tails you lose.”” In the frequent case when 
Great Britain makes a graceful concession and accepts 
some American proposal, as at the Washington Conference 
in 1921, when the British Delegation opened its mouth and 
shut its eyes and swallowed the entire Hughes’ Programme, 
the affair is represented as a notable triumph for American 
diplomacy that brings glory to the Administration, until it 
is ultimately found to be more convenient to represent it as 
“a crafty British trap”? into which American innocence 
had been inveigled. When, on the other hand, as at the 
recent Geneva Disarmament Conference, the American 
Delegation had no plan except to embarrass Great Britain, 
and it was impossible for her simply to say “ditto” to 
the apostles of the Big Navy Party, much grist was brought 
to the Republican mills by the Washington Government’s 
holding John Bull up to popular execration in the Middle 
West for obstructing beneficent American purposes. Were 
our statesmen teachable, they would have learnt from such 
episodes the wisdom of giving a wide berth to any Anglo- 
American negotiations that are obviously inspired by a 
desire to make this country an issue in American politics 
in a manner that can only prejudice Anglo-American 
relations. 
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In the face of several unpleasant experiences of the idio- 
syncrasies of Washington politicians and the intimacy 

between American diplomacy and Republican 
and tactics, the British Government would be 

well advised to assume an attitude of polite 
reserve towards the latest incursion of the American State 
Department into World Policy. Unfortunately that does 
not mean that it will do so. The Baldwin Cabinet contains 
some brilliant, some sensible, and some well-informed men 
who, between them, possess considerable knowledge of many 
subjects, but their competence in international affairs is not 
conspicuous and their understanding of American politics 
is negligible. They mostly cherish the amiable illusions 
that find expression at the functions of the Pilgrims’ Society, 
the English-Speaking Union, and the Sulgrave Institute 
concerning the sentiments of the United States towards 
“the Mother Country,” and they may generally be relied 
upon to do the wrong thing in the wrong way at the wrong 
time through their reluctance to face such disagreeable facts 
as the amount of Anglophobia across the Atlantic. We 
cannot be too careful in our dealings with Washington 
politicians on the eve of a Presidential election when they 
are on the look-out for some suitable scapegoat for their 
own shortcomings. Mr. Kellogg’s Identic Note addressed 
to the Governments of France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan is undeniably an astute move in the 
Republican campaign, as it spikes several Democratic guns 
and convinces many Pacifists that the Coolidge Government 
is just as keen on Pacifism as their opponents. It will, 
therefore, go far to efface the impression caused by the 
recent Jingoistic excessives of the Naval branch of the 
Administration. On the other hand, American Jingoes will 
smile, because Mr. Kellogg is not in a position to commit 
the United States, but can only induce other countries to 
commit themselves. American Jingoes can always rely on 
the Senate to protect the United States from any unseemly 
diplomatic adventure of the Administration, vide its treat- 
ment of the League of Nations in 1919, the entire burden 
of which consequently fell upon the War Associates of 
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U.S.A. This Note on the “ Renunciation of War” in no way 
binds the Washington Government to do more than receive 
the replies of any other Government that may care to 
embark on a one-sided discussion in which the parties lack 
mutuality because one of them has no mandate to treat. 
That is the ABC and XYZ of all Treaty negotiations between 
Washington and other capitals. 


Tue American Note addressed to France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan on April 13th is a purely academic 

document. Likewise the accompanying Draft 
ecg of Treaty, which has an inferior status to any 

Treaty put forward by a British Government, 
which, under our unwritten Constitution, would be bound 
by its own instrument and its own signature, and such 
Treaty would, as a matter of course, be ratified by the 
British Parliament, even supposing its consent were sought. 
But the Government of the United States occupies a vastly 
different position, as it has no authority to conclude Treaties 
which require the approval of a two-thirds majority of the 
United States Senate before becoming operative. The 
Senate is notoriously punctilious, not to say autocratic, in 
the exercise of its rights, and usually prefers rejection to 
ratification as a means of asserting its control of the Execu- 
tive. There is hardly the ghost of a chance of the requisite 
two-thirds majority of Senators approving any Treaty that 
might eventuate from the Kellogg Note unless it were so 
drastically amended as to reserve the power of the Senate 
to decide whether the “renunciation of war” applied to 
each issue that arose, thus completely nullifying the pro- 
fessed object of the American Note. So long as it is realized 
abroad that the President is not the treaty-making power 
under the American Constitution, that until sanctioned by 
the Senate a signed Treaty is but “a scrap of paper,” and 
that there is no serious prospect of the Senate allowing the 
“renunciation of war’ to become anything more, there can 
be no harm in French, German, British, Italian, and Japanese 
Statesmen applying their minds to the amiable proposition 
formally presented to them. After referring to the exchange 
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of Notes between the Governments of France and the 
United States, the American Note addressed to the British 
Foreign Minister by the American Ambassador in London 
(Mr. Houghton) declared that the Washington Government 


“desires to see the institution of war abolished, and 
stands ready to conclude with the French, British, 
German, Italian, and Japanese Governments a single 
multilateral treaty open to subsequent adherence by 
any and all other Governments binding the parties 
thereto not to resort to war with one another.”’ 


WHILE “‘ no less eager to promote the cause of world peace,” 
the French Government 


, “has pointed out certain considerations 
Not . : ° we ° 

” which, in its opinion, must be borne in 
Conceded ; ; 

mind by those Powers which are mem- 

bers of the League of Nations, parties to the Treaties of 

Locarno, parties to other treaties guaranteeing neu- 

trality.”’ 


But the American Government had 


“not conceded that such considerations necessitate any 
modifications of its proposals for a multilateral treaty, 
and is of the opinion that every nation in the world 
can with a proper regard for its own interests, as well 
as for the interests of the entire family of nations, join 
in such a treaty.” 


In other words, Washington politicians not only regard 
themselves as the sole judges of American interests, but as 
the best judges of the interests of other nations! In their 
opinion, 
“the execution by France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States of a treaty solemnly 
renouncing war in favour of the pacific settlement of 
international controversies would have tremendous 
moral effect and ultimately lead to the adherence of all 
the other countries of the world.” 
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That we should not dispute for a moment, nor would we 
hazard any opinion as to the attitude of other Powers 
towards this policy of ‘ Renunciation,” though we would 
bet our bottom dollar that one of the Six would “jib” if 
it came to business. The discussion between France and 
the United States had reached the point where, according 
to the American Note, other Governments 


“should each have an opportunity formally to decide 
to what extent, if any, its existing commitments con- 
stitute a bar to its participation with the United States 
in an unqualified renunciation of war.” 


THEREFORE the Government of the United States transmitted 
to Great Britain and other Great Powers the documents that 

had passed between Washington and Paris, 
Draft Treaty together with 


‘“‘a preliminary draft of a treaty representing in a 
general way the form of treaty which the Government 
of the United States is prepared to sign with the French, 
British, German, Italian, and Japanese Governments, 
and any other Government similarly disposed.” 


Mr. Houghton likewise informed Sir Austen Chamberlain: 


“The Government of the United States would be 
pleased to be informed as promptly as may be con- 
venient whether His Majesty’s Government is in a 
position to give favourable consideration to the con- 
clusion of a treaty such as that transmitted herewith, 
and if not, what specific modifications in the text 
thereof would make it acceptable.” 


The accompanying Draft Treaty set forth that its signa- 
tories, 


“inspired by a common desire not only to perpetuate 
the peaceful and friendly relations now happily sub- 
sisting between their peoples, but also to prevent war 
among any of the nations of the world; 

** Desirous by formal act to bear unmistakable witness 
that they condemn war as an instrument of national 
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policy and renounce it in favour of the pacific settle- 

ment of international disputes,” 
in the hope that other nations would follow suit and thus 
unite civilized nations “in a common renunciation of war 
as an instrument of their national policy.” This Treaty 
contains three articles, of which the first condemns ‘‘ recourse 
to war” and formally renounces it ‘‘as an instrument of 
national policy ” in the mutual relations of its Signatories. 
The second article agrees that none but pacific means may 
ever be employed to settle the differences of the High 
Contracting Parties; while No. 3 provides for the ratification 
of the present Treaty by its Signatories “in accordance 
with their respective constitutional requirements.” On the 
face of it, this American Manifesto against War is among 
the most impressive demonstrations since the Great War. 
But it is only a Manifesto that other nations cannot afford 
to take too seriously after the tragedies of 1919 and 1920, 
when another American President set out to abolish war 
through the medium of the League of Nations, only to 
discover that he had no authority from his own country, 
who proceeded to repudiate him and all his works. If 
European optimists greeted and treated President Coolidge’s 
overture as they did that of President Wilson nine years 
ago, he and they would probably find themselves in the 
same boat as their predecessors—President Coolidge con- 
temptuously repudiated by the Senate of the United States, 
the Republican Party smashed to smithereens at the polls, 
and our poor old world saddled with yet another Fool’s 
Paradise labelled ‘“‘ Renunciation of War” an an Annex to 
the Geneva League of Nations. 


IT must in truth be acknowledged that there is an eloquent 
lack of enthusiasm for this American Pacifist demonstration 
Siepeet in circles where the League of Nations is an 

object of adoration. This is intelligible. In 
the eyes of the faithful the Republican Party of the United 
States is suspect, as an unconscionable body of political 
partisans who made it their business to wreck the League 
because its apostle, President Wilson, happened to be a 
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Democrat, and by discrediting his handiwork they could 
discredit and destroy his Party, which was practically wiped 
out in 1920 on this particular issue. From that day to this 
the Republicans have missed few opportunities of ridiculing 
the League, and even the World Court, which was treated 
as taboo by the Senate unless the latter were allowed to 
review its decisions. We have never shared the feelings of 
Leaguers towards the Republican Party, as we have always 
felt grateful to Senator Lodge and Co. for keeping the 
United States outside the League. Bad as may be the 
situation at Geneva, it would be incomparably worse if it 
became the happy hunting-ground of practical politicians 
from Washington on the look-out for issues that might be 
profitably exploited in home politics, and with sensational 
American journalists “raising hell’ over every inter- 
national incident in order to excite prejudice against some 
foreign Power, preferably Great Britain. But we can 
understand that those who regard the prestige of the 
League as the condition of preserving peace entertaining 
some resentment that its avowed enemies in Washington 
should “‘ barge in” with a hair-raising proposal to ‘“‘ renounce 
war,” advanced at a date that casts grave doubts upon their 
bona fides, and which in any event seems predestined to share 
the fate of the Covenant in the American Senate. 


WE shall have no chance of appreciating the true inwardness 
of the Washington Note on the Renunciation of War unless 
we realize the peculiar political situation in 
U.S.A. It is a case of what the Americans 
call “playing politics.’ The Republican 
Party have lately worked themselves into something 
approaching a panic, as frequently happens to those who 
have previously suffered from overweening self-confidence. 
Things have not gone well with them lately, and though 
they can usually rely on the Democrats doing something 
foolish and saving their bacon, they are seriously alarmed 
over their prospects of retaining the Presidency, and feel 
that without something dramatic and sensational—in fact, 
a first-class “‘ Stunt ”—calculated to capture the imagination 


Republican 
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of the masses, there is every probability of the Ins becoming 
the Outs and vice versa. Foreigners can form no opinion 
whether Mr. Coolidge will or will not be the Republican 
Standard Bearer; but his Party are acting as though they 
would have to find another champion to face the redoubtable 
Governor Smith of New York, who enjoys such immense 
popularity throughout the East that his election would 
hardly be in doubt but for the fact that he happens to be 
a Roman Catholic; and though Roman Catholicism has 
made great strides in U.S.A. of late years, and practically 
paralyses the Press, there is still enough prejudice against 
“putting the country under the Pope” to make Governor 
Smith’s success speculative. The Republicans seem hope- 
lessly divided, in the event of President Coolidge declining 
to be stampeded into the nomination, as to whether Mr. 
Herbert Hoover or Governor Lowden would best fill the 
bill—their respective partisans insisting that their man is 
the only one with any chance against Governor Smith. 


It matters little or nothing to Europe in general, or England 
in particular, whether Republicans or Democrats win the 

November Elections. For one thing, we 
: Sie cannot detect any difference between the 
two Parties, and we note that both are 
animated by a common desire to raise the wind abroad, 
being gravelled for home matter. It is only from this 
point of view that American Politics interest us, and we are 
grateful to the American Correspondent who has called our 
attention to an illuminating article in the New York Times 
(April 9th), containing an inside view of American affairs 
that rather superficial or over-sensitive correspondents of 
British newspapers have missed. It shows how “ rattled ” 
the Republicans are, and helps to explain the eagerness of 
the Republican Administration to effect a diversion during 
the coming weeks by raising such an issue as “‘ The Abolition 
of War,” likewise the request that foreign Governments 
shall give a “prompt” answer to the Kellogg Note. 
According to the New York Times, “a rather astonishing 
variation’ has recently been introduced into the old and 
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familiar game of speculating as to the next President among 
those who espouse one or other Republican aspirant, 
Governor Lowden or Secretary Hoover. 


“Each asserts that their man is the only one who 
can defeat Governor Smith. Both allege that the 
other Republican candidate would be certain to go 
down before the Governor of New York. Thus Repre- 
sentative Dickinson of Iowa, speaking for Lowden, 
thinks it will help his cause to assert, with an electoral 
table to prove it, that Governor Smith would surely 
beat Mr. Hoover, so that the only Republican hope lies 
in nominating Governor Lowden. On the other hand, 
Representative Newton of Minnesota, a Hoover sup- 
porter, exactly reverses this contention and attempts 
to demonstrate by arithmetic of his own that Governor 
Lowden will be absolutely hopeless against Smith, and 
that Secretary Hoover remains the sole dependence of 
the Republican Party in the contest with the Demo- 
crats, if Governor Smith is nominated. 

“These are surprising claims, but still more aston- 
ishing concessions. The leaders of both Republican 
factions start out by admitting that Governor Smith 
will be almost invincible in the East. They give him 
without a murmur New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. This is cer- 
tainly a new tune to be played on the Republican 
organ. Where afe those grand rolling notes of other 
years, to the effect that any Republican can beat any 
Democrat, and that it is absurd to talk of ‘ doubtful’ 
States after the majestic Republican march to victory 
gets under way? Looking back at the crashing Re- 
publican majorities of 1924 in the States now meekly 
conceded to Governor Smith, one can only wonder at 
the change which has come over the spirit of the 
Republican dream. It is an extraordinary departure 
from the old attitude of ‘claiming everything.’ Here 
we have the spectacle of the Republican political chess 
masters sitting down to play with Governor Smith and 
making him a present of six or eight of the most 
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important pieces before beginning! They may yet 
recover their courage, but they are exhibiting them- 
selves to the country as in a blue funk before the real 
struggle opens.” 


Foreign Governments would feel rather foolish if, after 
joining the United States in “abolishing war,” they dis- 
covered that they had only been engaged in “ boosting” a 
tottering Administration. If they are wise, they will post- 
pone committing themselves on the Kellogg Note until after 
the Presidential Election, so that they know whether they 
will have to reckon with Republicans or Democrats. 


Amon the four General Elections due this year, i.e. in France, 
Japan, Germany, and United States, the first and third are 
the more important from the foreign stand- 
point as conceivably affecting international 
relations, favourably or otherwise. Japan’s 
ordeal is already over, and appears to have resulted in some- 
thing resembling a stalemate between contending Parties, 
producing a political situation upon which it would be 
hazardous for distant strangers to comment. Whether it 
will affect the orientation of Japanese foreign policy we 
cannot guess. Our former Ally has more than one big 
problem on hand at home and abroad, and appears to be in 
two minds as to whether to continue marking time in China 
or adopting a more vigorous attitude. The Fatherland 
will poll during the coming weeks, and it will be instructive 
to observe whether the prognostications of the prophets 
that ‘‘Germany will move to the left” are verified, or 
whether the Conservatives and Monarchists make a fresh 
spurt. In the interests of European Peace the former 
development is thought to be desirable, not that there is 
as much difference on national issues as some correspondents 
make out between the Left and the Right. It is surely 
significant and indeed ominous for the future that the 
“wild men” of the Nationalist faction are at one with the 
extreme Communists in advocating the" closest possible 
Entente ,with Bolshevist Russia, while the German Govern- 
ment is apparently willing to allow the Moscow Camarilla to 
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bully and maltreat German nationals to their hearts’ con- 
tent. What does this unnatural alliance of Lord Birken- 
head’s new-found “German friends” with the common 
enemies of Civilization portend? How again interpret the 
sinister subservience of Berlin to Leningrad? Doubtless 
Herr Stresemann can explain it all away to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as easily as before the war Herr Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the German Imperial Chancellor, was able to 
satisfy the ingenuous Lord Haldane on every suspicious 
development of German policy from Naval megalomania to 
the “‘ Capital Levy ” for increased armaments. There are 
none so receptive as those who desire to be deceived. 


By common consent the French General Election is incom- 
parably the most important, as it is unquestionably the 

most interesting of the series. It has aroused 
oe exceptional attention abroad, and outside the 

ranks of the bitter enemies of France on both 
sides of the Atlantic there is a fervent and widespread hope 
that the French People may display that discernment that 
has so frequently stood them in good stead, and enabled 
them to reach sound and stable decisions at grave crises. 
It must be admitted, however, that Politicians of all Parties 
have combined to bewilder the unfortunate elector, for 
whom conditions have been created that only an expert 
could be expected to unravel, let alone a bon bourgeois or a 
semi-literate peasant. Imagine the confusion caused by 
3,735 candidates of various shades contesting approxi- 
mately 600 seats, accentuated by the subdivision of the 
former scrutin de liste into scrutins d’arrondissements or 
singleemember divisions. This puts a premium on the arts 
in which petty politicians everywhere excel. The Poincaré 
Government, that has had to stand this appalling racket, 
being a minority Government only existing for a single 
purpose with the utmost difficulty, had no option but to 
acquiesce in this retrograde electoral “‘ reform,” favoured by 
the Cartel des Gauches as a means of undermining the 
Poincaré Ministry, although the latter embraced such Cartel- 
lists as M. Herriot and M. Painlevé, who patriotically joined 
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forces with their great Prime Minister to rescue the franc, 
with which in 1926 the fate of France was felt to be bound 
up. M. Poincaré has admittedly achieved wonders in 
Finance and literally saved the situation, and this General 
Election, which will be decided before the May National 
Review appears, will settle whether he is to be allowed to 
continue saving it, or whether the mass of his compatriots 
prefer to entrust the destinies of their country to M. Caillaux 
or some other ‘‘ bad Frenchman.” The First Ballot, on 
Sunday, April 22nd, as usual tells us little, though permitting 
the hope that the Second Ballot, on April 29th, may confirm 
M. Poincaré and his colleagues in power and permit them to 
complete their titanic task. It were no exaggeration to say 
that in this contest the Poincaré Government commands 
the support of all Frenchmen sufficiently intelligent to 
know how to love their country. Readers will know whether 
they are a majority or a minority. 


Let us hope that the form of suicide known as “‘ Flying the 
Atlantic ’’ will abate since two Germans and an Irishman 
. were alleged to have marooned themselves on 

oem sat an icebound and inaccessible island off the 
bleak coast of Labrador. They were said to 

be on a trip from the Free State to New York, for which 
prodigious preparations had been made both in Germany 
and Ireland; and if it gave them, their friends, or their 
compatriots any satisfaction to be hailed as the first flyers 
to cross the Atlantic from East to West, others need not 
grudge them their sensation, but will cordially congratulate 
them on escaping the fate of too many predecessors. All 
the more so if this “stunt”’ results in restraining other 
lunatics from a foolhardiness that can be of no conceivable 
service to mankind. That aerial “fans” on both sides of 
the Atlantic should be so hysterical over the performance 
of the Bremen only serves to demonstrate the futility of 
flying as a serious means of crossing oceans. In order to 
rescue these three tourists from wherever they were an 
elaborate machinery of salvage had to be set in motion, 
and though at the time of writing everything connected 
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with this episode is still enveloped in impenetrable fog, it 
is doubtful whether the Bremen will ever fly again, let 
alone re-cross the Atlantic, and the aviators must in any 
event take much longer to reach New York than if they 
had gone by steamer. Even supposing these grotesque 
* stunts,”’ so prodigal of human life, enabled an occasional 
service of Atlantic Aeroplanes to be established, what 
advantage would it be either to the Western or the Eastern 
hemisphere that a handful of millionaires should in favour- 
able weather be able to cut down their journey by a couple 
of days by leaving their suit-cases behind them? There is 
already more than enough coming and going across the 
Atlantic, and few people are heard to complain that the sea 
voyage is too long, with its agreeable amenities in the shape 
of rest, reflection, and fresh air, none of which can be enjoyed 
in flying, which means confinement in a stuffy little box and 
ceaseless air sickness. It should be added that as ten days 
after the Bremen was supposed to have “‘arrived”’ she is no 
nearer New York than she was, “‘experts”’ are beginning to 
scratch their heads, while sceptics ask awkward questions. 


OncrE more the British Government has been saved from 
itself by the folly of an opponent. Instead of jumping at 

the disastrous concessions which the Foreign 
Once More Office was allowed by the Cabinet to offer the 
Egyptian Prime Minister, these were rejected so summarily 
and contemptuously by the latter, under the pressure of 
‘“Wild Men” behind him, that even the Defeatists of 
Downing Street were sobered. They paused in their stam- 
pede. During this lucid interval Lord Lloyd, the British 
Representative in Cairo, was able to present a Note to the 
Egyptian Government which restored the status quo ante 
and wiped out the effect of the unfortunate ‘ negotiations ” 
between the Foreign Office and Sarwat Pasha, who had 
meanwhile been replaced in the Premiership by an “‘ Extre- 
mist.” In this Note Lord Lloyd informed the new Ministry 
that the British Government rejected the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s view of Anglo-Egyptian relations as defined by the 
Declaration of February 20, 1922, proclaiming the inde- 
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pendence of Egypt subject to the famous Four Reservations. 
This Declaration is nowadays generally recognized as one 
of the Coalition’s many imbecilities during the period it 
was busy hoisting the White Flag everywhere, from Dublin 
to Calcutta, under the influence of the ‘‘ self-determination ”’ 
eraze that temporarily sent Responsible Statesmen off their 
heads. Egyptian politicians, observing us “on the run,” 
not unnaturally imagined that we could be squeezed out 
of the Nile Valley if they made themselves sufficiently 
obnoxious, and from that day to this, encouraged by 
wobblers and weaklings in London, the Wafd has concen- 
trated its venom on this congenial task, which at more 
than one moment seemed within sight of accomplishment. 
Happily, in the nick of time, Egyptian politicians usually 
over-reached themselves, and to-day the position is appre- 
ciably improved owing to the increasing recognition among 
all Parties at home (Labour and Liberal as well as Conser- 
vative) that the Parliamentarians of Cairo are “‘ impossible,” 
and that it would be nothing less than iniquitous for Great 
Britain to allow a community she saved from bankruptcy, 
tyranny, cruelty, and extortion to lapse into the condition 
from which she rescued this miserable Turkish province. 


THE latest fiasco has compelled the Home Government to 
review and reconsider our Egyptian policy, and if Ministers 

be wise they will take advantage of Egyptian 
— intransigeance to entrust the settlement to 
the capable hands of Lord Lloyd. He knows 
and understands the men he is dealing with, who conse- 
quently respect him, and he realizes better than anyone in 
London what can and what cannot be done in Egypt. The 
blunder of 1922 admittedly compromised and complicated 
the situation. But it is not irretrievable, and the impudent 
claim of successive Egyptian Ministries to ignore the Four 
Reserved Points justifies our revoking the Declaration 
whenever we choose. There is a refreshing robustness about 
Lord Lloyd’s latest Note that has gone far to clear the air. We 
trust it may beinterpreted as a token that Defeatism has shot 
its bolt. The Egyptian Prime Minister is reminded in terms: 
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“By the Declaration of February 28, 1922, His 
Majesty’s Government declared the independence of 
Egypt subject to the four reservations set out therein. 
His Majesty’s Government accompanied the announce- 
ment of their decision to foreign Powers by the state 
ment that the welfare and integrity of Egypt are 
necessary to the peace and safety of the British Empire, 
which will therefore always maintain as an essential 
British interest the special relations between itself and 
Egypt long recognized by other Governments. 

“In calling attention to these special relations as 
defined in the Declaration, His Majesty’s Government 
stated that they would not admit them to be questioned 
or discussed by any other Power; that they would 
regard as an unfriendly act any attempt at interference 
in the affairs of Egypt by another Power; and that 
they would consider any aggression against the territory 
of Egypt as an act to be repelled with all the means at 
their command. 

** In view of the responsibility thus incurred towards 
other Powers, and of the vital importance to the British 
Empire of British interests in Egypt, His Majesty’s 
Government reserved by the aforesaid declaration to 
their absolute discretion: 


*““(a) The security of the communications of the 
British Empire in Egypt. 

““(b) The defence of Egypt against all foreign 
aggression of interference, direct or indirect. 

“‘(c) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt 
and the protection of minorities. 

**(d) The Sudan; 


“until such times as these matters should have been 
settled by agreements between the British and Egyptian 
Governments. His Majesty’s Government sought, and 
they believed they had found, such a settlement by the 
treaty which was negotiated with the late Prime 
Minister of Egypt. 

“The Egyptian Government having refused that 
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treaty, the status quo ante continues. The position 
to-day is therefore the same as when the Ramsay 
MacDonald-Zaghloul negotiations broke down, except 
in so far as it has been modified by the Notes exchanged 
in November 1924. The reserved points remain 
reserved to the absolute discretion of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Egyptian Government exercising its 
independent authority subject to satisfying His Majesty’s 
Government on these matters.” 


THERE is nothing brilliant or stimulating to record in Home 
Politics, which appear to have degenerated into a Donkey 
Race between three inept Parties. A Con- 
servative majority without the courage of 
its convictions confronts a Socialist Oppo- 
sition without capacity and a Liberal Party who have lost 
their character. As is inevitable under such circumstances, 
there is widespread discontent among the rank and file, 
whose comments on their respective Front Benches are 
unfit for publication. The heads of these three disgruntled 
Parties are, however, generally speaking, enveloped in the 
self-complacency that usually possesses small cliques that 
live in a little world of their own. They would be amazed 
at the suggestion that their followers have anything to 
complain of. In their own eyes His Majesty’s Ministers go 
from strength to strength. They believe that their over- 
whelming Parliamentary majority fairly reflects the feelings 
of the constituencies, and can see no cause for apprehension 
in anything that has yet occurred at by-elections, at which 
they claim to have done better than most Governments in 
the past. Then they can always derive satisfaction from 
the plight of the two Oppositions, and are satisfied that so 
ingrained is the popular prejudice against “‘ Coalition ” that 
there is small risk of a ‘“ Lib-Lab” victory at the next 
General Election. They reject the suggestion that any 
considerable body of electors who voted Conservative in 
1924 would be attracted either by the Socialist programme, 
of which the only intelligible feature is “‘ more taxation,” 
or the Lloyd Georgian programme, so far as there is one, 
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that points in the same direction through some vast and 
indeterminate extension of State interference which promises 
neither Efficiency nor Economy. Any Cabinet Minister can 
at any moment make a telling attack upon the Oppositions, 
and this very weakness of their opponents is a danger to 
the Government, because it tempts them to regard them- 
selves as safe in any event. From the electors’ and tax- 
payers’ point of view, it is a misfortune that no alternative 
is on the horizon except a Socialist Government at the 
mercy of Mr. Lloyd George or a combination of the two 
Oppositions that, like previous Coalitions, would probably 
combine the vices of both with the virtues of neither. 


Socratists and Radicals are no happier than Conservatives 
at the way things are going. Nor can they see anything 
Otay exhilarating in the near future. Every Oppo- 
pete si sition talks big about “‘ the flowing tide ”’ and 
“the swing of the pendulum.” That is 

common form; it means nothing. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
being more of a Realist than the visionaries whom he leads 
or follows, periodically administers a cold douche to facile 
optimists who anticipate the early advent of “‘ Socialism in 
our time,” via another Socialist Government with a big 
independent working majority that will put the fear of God 
into the “bourgeoisie.” Naturally they hail the Home 
Secretary’s Leap in the Dark as a windfall that immensely 
improves Socialist prospects by presenting them with several 
seats they had previously regarded as doubtful or hopeless. 
But even with this gratuitous accession of votes Socialists 
hardly see their way to pile up a majority without the 
co-operation of the Liberals, and the thought of dependence 
on such a taskmaster as Mr. Lloyd George is calculated to 
appal the stoutest heart. Socialists remember the abject 
condition to which he reduced the Conservative Party, 
whose Leaders were little better than his “ office boys.” 
They fear a similar fate, and however ripe Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Snowden, and one or two Labour “ Whigs” may be 
for a Coalition, they realize that the Labour rank and file 
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would never stand being hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the Welsh Wizard. The Socialist Front Bench 
are haunted by a second nightmare. Supposing a miracle 
happened and they obtained a big Parliamentary majority, 
they have not the foggiest idea what they would do with it. 
In truth, there is no Socialist programme—Office is their 
single objective. They are Politicians first and Socialists 
afterwards. 


TuE Socialist position, like that of other Parties, is com- 
plicated by the activities of Mr. Lloyd George, who has 

one tactical pull over all rivals in that he is 
pe Ope not hampered by any fixed opinions. He 

keeps every door open. He blows hot and 
cold. While constantly abusing and ridiculing the head of 
the present Government, he never takes off the gloves in 
dealing with the Prime Minister’s ex-Coalition colleagues, 
and doubtless in the intervals of envisaging a “ Lib-Lab” 
Government dominated by himself, Mr. Lloyd George 
visualizes a crisis in which he might have the opportunity 
of resuscitating the former ‘‘ Lib-Cons”’ Coalition as “a 
bulwark against Socialism.” He is understood to have 
toyed with this idea more than once, notably in the summer 
of 1925, when there was a certain amount of intrigue in 
and around Downing Street and “ reconstruction ” was “in 
the air.’ Among our twenty Cabinet Ministers he would 
find several coadjutors, and as such a development would 
split the Conservative Party it would peculiarly appeal. to 
the ex-Prime Minister, who nurses his grievances with Celtic 
fervour and who has never forgotten or forgiven Conser- 
vatives for smashing the Coalition at the Carlton Club on 
that fateful day in October 1922. There would be nothing 
to prevent Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans and 
others from rejoining forces with Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Reading, Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir John Simon, and other 
congenial souls who now happen to sit in Opposition. They 
could always excuse themselves on the ground that they 
were “saving the country from Bolshevism.” Whether 
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they would find room for Sir William Joynson-Hicks—the 
unconscious and innocent paver of their way—we cannot 
surmise. We do, however, regard the position as distinctly 
“rocky ’—the Conservative Leader moving about in 
worlds unrealized might ultimately land his followers in 
the dilemma he least desires. 


THE one hopeful event of the past month was the challenge 
of British Industry to the small but powerful clique that 

has dominated the monetary situation, in- 
ae Caen spired the policy of an unreflecting Govern- 
ment, and imposed conditions that may conceivably suit 
the moneylenders but are clearly detrimental to the wealth 
creators and providers of employment. This is no Party 
issue, as all three Parties are tarred with the same brush. 
The clique in question that has so far ruled the roast consists 
of a handful of Bureaucrats, a small coterie of Bankers 
and ‘‘ worshippers of par,’ headed by the fanatic who 
governs the Bank of England, plus a sprinkling of City 
Editors of London newspapers who make it their business 
to treat as lunatics anyone who dare question the arrange- 
ments fixed up behind the scenes between Lombard Street 
and Wall Street, Threadneedle Street and Pine Street. 
Power without overt responsibility is always bad for those 
who exercise it as well as for those under it. These irrespon- 
sibles—sheltered from the breath of public criticism by the 
nature of their calling—would, however, have been impotent 
to achieve their purpose but for the complaisance of Respon- 
sible Statesmen, who ignorantly promoted the deflationary 
movement without realizing its economic effect, though 
amour-propre compels them to defend their disastrous 
decisions and to swear up to the mark. These sinners are 
conspicuous in all Parties, which have this in common, viz. 
that their spokesmen have far more time to talk than to 
think. Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Philip Snowden, Mr. 
Runciman, Sir Austen Chamberlain, and many others are 
directly responsible for our precipitate return to the Gold 
Standard, but although they are able men with knowledge 
and experience of many public questions, not one has ever 
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made a single remark indicating any independent study of 
the complex problem of currency. They have been content 
to repeat whatever was put into their mouths by Sir Otto 
Ernest Niemeyer or Mr. Montagu Norman, or what they 
had read in the propagandist pages of the Round Table or 
in the city columns of The Times. Their lead has been 
followed by the sluggards in every Party, who always find 
it infinitely easier to echo the shibboleths of the hour than 
to look into any question for themselves. 


THERE are few more forbidding, or more forbidden, topics 
than Monetary Policy, though in other connections “‘ money ” 

- has a peculiar and even horrible fascination 
on gl for all sorts and conditions of men— 
and women. Also it must be admitted that 
“experts ” on this subject usually write “at” one another 
and totally fail to appreciate the need of “‘ educating our 
masters,» who must have such terms as ‘“ deflation ’”’ and 
“inflation? made plain to the meanest understanding. 
The jargon in which it is discussed has encouraged the idea 
that our national money is a mystery beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary human beings, and therefore eminently 
suitable for settlement by “‘experts”—and from that 
notion to the suggestion that Bankers are the only Money 
authorities entitled to an opinion is but a short step. The 
British business world has shared the laziness of Politicians 
and declined to tackle the subject—many business men 
who have just managed to keep their heads above water 
frankly acknowledge that they are too heavily overdrawn 
at their Bank to be able to afford to offend the Money Power 
by questioning the policy of Deflation, however prejudicial 
to their own interests. Our high and uncertain Bank Rate 
inflicts a heavy half-yearly fine on Productive Industry 
that in many cases is worse than Rates or Income Tax. 
Nevertheless, ‘“‘mum” was the word in these helpless 
circles. The Deflationist dovecote has been considerably 
fluttered at a moment when everything appeared to be 
going its way and the “ Worship of Par” was spreading 
from country to country. Besides falling at an inopportune 
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moment, the blow came from an unexpected and formidable 
quarter that Responsible Statesmen, Bureaucrats, Bankers 
or their allies in the Press will not find it easy to parry. 
The consternation of City editors is positively comic. They 
are at once outraged, shocked, and humiliated that the 
great Peace Conference on Industrial Reorganization and 
Industrial Relations, between a representative group of 
employers and the General Council of Trade Unions, should 
have dared to interest itself in the monetary policy of the 
country, though it could not hope to achieve anything if 
it ignored this crucial question. We must, however, make 
allowance for this perturbation in orthodox circles for two 
reasons. They had hailed the assembling of this Con- 
ference between Employers and Employed as “‘a New 
Locarno” that would open the door to a Millennium of 
Peace and Good Will. In the second place, there was some 
sinister scheme afoot concerning the fusion of the Bank of 
England and Treasury Note issues which it was all-im- 
portant to hustle through before its consequences were 
appreciated. 


THANKS, however, to the intervention of this all-important 
Conference with a weighty memorandum to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer signed by Sir Alfred Mond 
as Chairman of the employers, and Mr. Ben 
Turner on behalf of the Trade Unions, not 
only may any contemplated “ramp” about to be fixed up 
behind the scenes and presented first to the Cabinet, and 
next to Parliament as a fait accompli, have to be postponed, 
but for the first time Capital and Labour unite in calling upon 
the Government of the day to justify their Finance. This 
Memorandum is at once a most important and able document 
that goes to the heart of the question. According to The 
Times City article, which reflects the panic of the inner 
ring of “‘ Worshippers of Par,” the action of the Industrial 
Conference has given the City “furiously to think.” We 
are delighted to hear it. What The Times calls “‘ the City ” 
stands no less in need of clear thinking than Parliamentary 
Statesmen. In proof of which we may cite the article in 
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which this sectional City view is set forth by The Times, 
which conceives it to be an argument for the Gold Standard 
that seventeen countries have already been constrained by 
Anglo-American pressure to adopt it. From this it might 
be inferred that if seventy nations followed suit, including 
vast silver-using communities such as China and India, 
the world’s currency would be still more “stable.” It is 
this artificial spread of the gold basis that is so alarming 
to everyone who pauses to think, because without the 
discovery of enormous new gold-fields, of which there is no 
sign, it means that we are in for an indefinite period of 
Deflation or falling prices with its ever-increasing command 
of money over goods or the depreciation of goods in terms of 
money. This involves the permanent depression of the 
Producer, both Capital and Labour, Employer and Employed. 
Deflation is the breeder of Bolshevism, and its apostles and 
advocates, whether Bankers, Bureaucrats, Statesmen, or 
able Editors, are the unwilling allies of Moscow and the 
promoters of World Revolution. Who that faces the facts 
without fear or favour will dare to say that Sir Alfred 
Mond and Mr. Ben Turner, and the great Peace Conference 
they represent, have exceeded their duty or authority in 
weighing in with this weighty warning to all whom it may 
concern, that without a sound monetary policy any effort to 
provide “‘ Peace in our Time ” is foredoomed to failure ? 


WE append the text of this momentous communication to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which should prove a 
The landmark in our financial history: 


Memorandum “Since industry and commerce in 
highly developed countries are necessarily 
dependent on the provision of credit facilities, financial 
policy has become a matter of the greatest importance 

to all those engaged in industry. 

“Tt is now generally recognized that under the 
automatic application of the gold standard customary 
before the war, changes in the supply and value of gold 
played a highly important part in bringing about the long 
and short term price movements and industrial fluctua- 
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tions which seriously disturbed the even flow of our 
national development, and gave rise to grave social and 
industrial ills. 

“In view: 


*““(i) of the fears expressed by experts as to the 
adequacy of the world’s gold supply in the near future, 
and the prospect of a prolonged period of trade depres- 
sion which this opens up; 

(ii) of the urgent need that British industry should 
not be further hampered in its efforts towards recovery 
from the post-war depression; 

“* (iii) of the impending transfer of the Treasury Note 
Issue to the Bank of England, and the legislation, which 
may be expected to accompany that transfer; 

‘* (iv) of our conviction that it is impossible to restore 
prosperity to industry and trade, or to revive or maintain 
stability of trading conditions, unless the elasticity of 
currency and credit is so arranged to meet the require- 
ments of industry and commerce that industrial recovery 
will not be arrested by the lack of credit facilities as soon 
as increased production becomes effective; 


“‘we consider that under the special conditions in 
which the Gold Standard operates at the present time, 
we are not convinced that it is either practicable or 
desirable that the credit policy of the country should 
be determined more or less automatically by gold move- 
ments as in pre-war days. 

“That it is highly undesirable that the Bank of 
England should be so tied down by the provisions of 
a gold reserve law as to be unable fully and freely to 
co-operate in the plans adopted by this country and the 
rest of Europe at Genoa, 1922, for international co-opera- 
tion in economizing the use of gold, regulating its 
distribution, and preventing undue fluctuations in its 
value in terms of wealth. 

‘“* That it is therefore essential to hold a full inquiry 
into the best form of credit policy for this country before 
decisive steps are taken by the Government.” (Our 
italics.) 
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Or many astonishing statements made in the House of 
Commons during the Second Reading debate of the so-called 
“Equal “Equal Franchise” Bill—which will place 
F ore ” seventy per cent. of the constituencies at the 

disposal of women and give them an actual 
majority of 2,000,000 in the entire electorate—the palm 
must be awarded to Sir Robert Sanders. He informed the 
House that, so far from the Government having sprung a 
surprise on the Conservative Party, “it was the pressure 
of the rank and file of the Party that has influenced the 
Government a great deal more than the pressure of the 
Government has influenced the rank and file of the Party, 
and that is not only true with regard to the Party inside 
the House ’’ (see Official Report, March 29th). As regards 
Conservative Members of Parliament we can say little. 
They are a law unto themselves, and frequently act in a 
manner that mystifies Conservatives elsewhere. If they 
laboured behind the scenes for the enfranchisement of 
another 5,000,000 women, and forced the hand of a reluctant 
Government, it is news to the outside world, which had no 
inkling of any such agitation. Of outside opinion we know 
something, and, pace Sir Robert Sanders, we affirm that 
from no single quarter of any account in either sex was 
there the faintest pressure on the Cabinet by Conservatives 
to perpetrate this folly. To represent the Government as 
yielding to force majeure is to travesty the facts. The 
question of another gigantic Reform Bill was never so much 
as mentioned so far as we know, and we have compared 
notes with other petrified Conservatives, either in the 
Conservative Press, on the Conservative platform, or at 
any Party Club or Association. It was universally assumed 
by Conservatives that, whatever might happen in a dim 
and distant future, the fact that the electorate was nearly 
trebled within the last ten years would ensure, as after all 
previous extensive extensions of the Franchise, that a 
reasonable interval would elapse so as to give our new 
rulers a chance of “finding themselves” and acquiring 
some sense of responsibility. 
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RANK-AND-FILE Conservatives in the constituencies cannot 
consent that Sir Robert Sanders or anyone else should 

palm off on the public an erroneous version 
_ of a deplorable chapter of Conservative history 

and debit the Party as a whole with a gaffe 
for which Downing Street is exclusively responsible, and for 
which the Prime Minister and his colleagues must take all 
the consequences. It is emphatically their funeral. With- 
out any warning whatsoever they sprang this painful 
surprise on their unsuspecting followers, which was all the 
more gratuitous as (for all their talk of the “ pledges” 
which paralyse them in various other directions) they had 
no shadow of a mandate from the nation, who have never 
been consulted on this revolutionary Reform Bill. There 
is likewise very good reason to believe that the Cabinet 
were no less amazed than the country when the Home 
Secretary, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, took upon himself 
to commit his colleagues to a policy for which there was 
no audible demand anywhere and still less necessity. Had 
the question been seriously considered in the Cabinet, we 
should not have had leading Ministers speaking, as several 
have done, in a manner that made no concealment of their 
misgivings. It is the duty of Conservatives to disclaim 
responsibility for this blunder and to repudiate the doctrine 
that the single function of followers is to say “ditto” to 
their Leader, whatever he may say or do. That would be 
to turn him into a Pope. We are admittedly in a hole, 
and may know of no better hole in which to take refuge; 
but we shall do no good by pretending that all is for the 
best under the best of all possible Governments, and that 
“it will be all right on the night”’ provided we open our 
mouths and shut our eyes and swallow whatever medicine 
is administered to us. The situation is anything but cheer- 
ful, though not irretrievable, and we can at least express 
our appreciation of the public spirit and courage of the 
handful of Conservative M.P.’s who are trying to stem the 
flood of Flapperdom and Folly. 


IN moving the Second Reading of his precious Bill, the 
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Home Secretary made a feeble and unconvincing speech, 
seeking to shelter himself behind the great names of the 

, past, even including Joseph Chamberlain. 
ne Cover This required some hone > nothing could 
be less like that great man’s political methods than the 
furtive proceedings of Sir William Joynson-Hicks in sad- 
dling a Conservative Government with legislation that is 
only popular with the Opposition. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
unique position in the Midlands, and indeed throughout the 
British Empire, was largely due to the open-hearted manner 
in which he took the Democracy into his confidence, so that 
they were spared the shocks that are the Conservative lot 
nowadays, when we can never guess what His Majesty’s 
Ministers will do next. If their object be to keep us on 
tenterhooks, they are eminently successful—not otherwise. 
Among numerous other personages, including Disraeli, 
behind whom Sir William Joynson-Hicks took refuge was 
Mr. Bonar Law, who was quoted as having said in 1922: 
“T have been a consistent supporter of Women’s Suffrage, 
and even at the time of the Franchise Bill of 1918 was 
passed (sic) I felt that the discrimination in age between 
men and women would not be permanent. I think so 
still.” That was not only a harmless but an immaculate 
remark on the part of a steadfast advocate of Women’s 
Suffrage. But it affords no justification whatsoever for 
what Ministers are now doing, nor is it any evidence that 
were Mr. Bonar Law standing in the Prime Minister’s shoes 
he would insist on what may prove to be the last Session 
of the present Parliament and the last opportunity of 
reconstructive legislation by the Conservative Party being 
consecrated to a measure that no one on our side wants 
except Lady Astor and a few negligible Suffrage Societies. 
We have yet to meet in the flesh a single Conservative of 
either sex, outside Parliament, who approves Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks’s Bill. It is no less resented by women 
than by men, for reasons that should have been obvious to 
Responsible Statesmen, namely, that whatever electoral 
inequalities and injustices as between men and women 
require redress, there is no excuse for another vast inun- 
dation of irresponsible voters. 
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No one supposed that the settlement of 1918 would last 
for ever, but that is no reason for swamping it in 1928, 

For the Home Secretary to tell the House 
ee of Commons, “I am here to implement the 

views of Mr. Bonar Law,” only emphasizes 
the feebleness and futility of his case. Mr. Bonar Law was 
a cautious Scotsman, who would be far more likely to say, 
“Let us wait at least twenty years before we again swell 
the electorate.” The enthusiasm of the Socialists would 
have left him. stone cold. It would have struck him as an 
inadequate reason for this convulsion, and when he was 
told, as he might be by Conservative time-servers, “‘ If we 
don’t do it our opponents will, so we may as well have the 
credit and gain the gratitude of the 5,000,000,” Mr. Bonar 
Law might have answered: “I don’t believe in anticipating 
Socialist legislation—the Conservative Party was not put 
on the Treasury Bench for that purpose—and gratitude has 
been defined as ‘ a lively sense of favours to come.’ Rather 
let us concentrate on the tasks expected of us by our own 
Party, and on which we as a Party are publicly pledged, 
such as Safeguarding and Retrenchment.” Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks inopportunely recalled that the great Reform 
Bill of 1832, ‘‘ which people look back upon as the palladium 
of Liberty,” had only added 100,000 voters to the Parlia- 
mentary Roll, that the Act of 1867 giving Household 
Franchise to the Boroughs only added 1,000,000 voters, 
and that of 1884 added another 2,500,000 voters. Quite so. 
But each of these measures of reform had been discussed 
up and down the country for many years, besides being the 
major issue at General Elections. In no case were they the 
personal whim of a Minister, sprung on his colleagues, his 
Party, and the country. The Home Secretary’s argument 
is in effect a condemnation of his proceedings. He spoke 
approvingly of the “enormous addition” of 13,000,000 to 
the Register by the Act of 1918 (at a time when the nation 
was otherwise engaged), with the result that to-day about 
48 per cent. of the people have votes. There could be no 
more cogent argument in favour of a prolonged pause, but 
he regarded this leap in the dark as an excuse for an encore. 
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Under his Bill there will be 26,000,000 voters, and the men, 
who are to-day in a majority of about 3,000,000, will find 
themselves in a minority of 2,000,000. 


Mr. Puitiep SNOWDEN, as the spokesman of the Socialists, 
who rarely finds it in his heart to approve anything done 
a ae by ‘“‘the wicked Tories,” could not contain 
emai his “ great satisfaction” in giving “ general 
support ” to the Home Secretary’s Bill, con- 

trasting his own feelings with the ominous silence on the 
Ministerial side of the House during Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks’s speech. According to Mr. Snowden, “the only 
genuine cheer that he (Sir William Joynson-Hicks) got was 
when he referred to the Lady Candidate at Linlithgow 
(Miss Kidd), and the only cheer he got in the other parts 
of his speech came from the noble Lady Member for the 
Sutton Division of Plymouth (Viscountess Astor).’’ We 
quote this first-hand evidence of the attitude of the Con- 
servative Party in Parliament as a reply to Sir Robert 
Sanders’s assertion that the Government had been stam- 
peded by their enthusiastic followers into this unhappy 
business. Brigadier-General Sir George Cockerill made an 
effective and entertaining speech in moving the rejection 
of the ‘‘ Equal Franchise” Bill, on the ground that while 
adding 5,000,000 electors to the Register and giving women 
& permanent majority in the constituencies, it ignored 
other vital Franchise questions, and was unaccompanied 
by any measure of redistribution. He reminded the House 
and the Prime Minister that the latter’s Election Address 
“never mentioned Women’s Suffrage.” Indeed, the only 
pledge ever given was that there should be a Conference of 
the Parties. All that the Home Secretary had said in his 
notorious speech of 1925 was: ‘“‘ One of the attributes of 
my Right Hon. Friend the Prime Minister is that he does 
stand by his pledges, and I say to-day that he stands 
absolutely, textually, and in spirit by that pledge,” viz. 
that ‘‘A conference will he held, and they will be asked 
to consider how best the Prime Minister’s pledge can be 
carried out.”’ General Cockerill felt sure that the Prime 
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Minister ‘“‘ has every intention of keeping this pledge, and 
the Home Secretary too. But the fact is that the pledge 
was different from what I believe the Right Hon. 
Gentleman thinks it was. The pledge undoubtedly was for 
a Conference.”’ That is certainly what everybody under- 
stood outside the House of Commons, and we cannot see 
how the words bear any other interpretation. Any further 
extension of the Franchise was to be based upon an inter- 
Party Conference such as preceded the Act of 1918. 


In seconding General Cockerill’s motion for rejection, 
Colonel Applin appropriately recalled the circumstances 

’ under which the floodgate had been opened 
A Reminder in 1918, when 8,000,000 women were en- 
franchised: 


“In 1918, during the greatest crisis in the history 
of this country, the war having then run for nearly 
five years, a Measure was carried through, when there 
was in the country barely 20 per cent. of its manhood. 
All the men were at the Front fighting for their lives 
and for their country, and that Measure was carried 
through in circumstances which were absolutely pecu- 
liar. In the first place, we had a Coalition Government. 
There was no Opposition, there was no criticism, there 
was an agreed body in this House. I think I am not 
wrong in saying that the flower of the House of 
Commons, all the young men, were not here at all, 
but were at the Front. It was perfectly impossible 
under those circumstances to refer the matter to the 
people of this country, as had been done in 1864, or 
even to get in the House of Commons any discussion 
of a valuable nature.” 


Colonel Applin followed this up with a cogent appeal to 
the Government—he might just as well have addressed 
the dead. 


‘“* Have we a right to pass a Bill of so much import- 
ance in a single Debate in this Chamber? Have we a 
right to put a majority of 2,200,000 women on the 
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voting registers, without referring to the country at 
all? Is the Right. Hon. Gentleman sure that the people 
of the country want it? Is he sure that the women 
want it? I find that my women do not want it at all; 
they fear it. There are at least 75 per cent. of the 
people of this country who do not want this thing 
rushed through now. I feel certain that I am right. 
It is not an equal franchise; it is an unequal franchise. 
It will give the women the power over the finances of 
the country. It will give them greater voting power 
than men, and will cause enormous expenditure to be 
imposed on people standing for Parliament. You are 
going to enlarge your constituencies to an extent that 
you hardly realize, without any redistribution. For 
those reasons, I feel that this Bill ought not to get a 
Second Reading. It ought to be left to a free vote 
of the House. It ought to be referred to the country, 
and if the country shows that there is any demand 
at all among the majority for this vote, we should 
give it. But I do not believe the women want it. I 
do not believe that there is any demand whatever.” 


We reproduce this passage textually from the Official Report 
as representing the views of 999 Conservative electors out 
of every 1,000, though we thoroughly realize that Con- 
servative opinion counts for nothing in Downing Street 
except at By-Elections and General Elections. Mr. Samuel 
Samuel made another useful speech, emphasizing the danger 
of a “Reform” Bill that left the Parliament Act un- 
amended. He stated that he had looked carefully through 
the speeches and programmes of the last General Election 
and “found that the Conservative Party said absolutely 
nothing about altering the franchise. As a matter of fact, 
there was not a word in any of the addresses of the leaders 
of the Party on this subject.” The Socialist Manifesto, 
on the other hand, contained as an item of the Party 
programme: 


“Votes for women at twenty-one on the same 
terms as men.” 
VOL. XCI 28 
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Mr. Samuel caustically observed: ‘‘ That was the pledge of 
the Socialist Party. I am not a Socialist.” Therefore, 
much as he disliked embarrassing the Government, he felt 
bound to make “a very strong protest against this Bill,” 
which was only in the Socialist Programme. 


Mr. EsmMonD HarRMSWORTH made an excellent speech, 
frankly telling the Government “‘that a great many mem- 
bers”? regard the introduction of this Bill 


A rth’s 2° “entirely and absolutely unnecessary,” 
Protest and, in fact, “it is more than a crime; it 


is a political blunder.” Many who felt that 
way would, however, remain silent during the debate for 
fear of prejudicing themselves in the eyes of the new voters. 
Such an attitude was both “ wrong” and “ cowardly,” and 
would do little good to those who adopted it. Mr. Harms- 
worth put his finger on the blot in the Constitutional policy 
of the Government in the following passage: 


“Most Members of the House who were entitled to 
speak at the last election thought that if any reform 
took place in the constitution of this country it would 
be in the direction of passing some Measure through 
this House establishing a Second Chamber which would 
make a good and effective check upon any wild ex- 
travagance of this Chamber. It is true universal 
suffrage is the law in America, but the constitution of 
America is very different from the constitution of this 
country. You have three safeguards in America against 
any wild legislation. You have the President and the 
Senate and the Congress. All these three bodies act 
as mutual checks one upon another. In this great 
country we have only one Chamber that has power at 
present, and if at any General Election the electorate 
gives a decision on any particular policy which it may 
regret immediately afterwards, there is no possible 
kind of safeguard or check upon the action that may 
be taken. Instead of carrying out a reform on those 
lines, for which I think there is a very much greater 
pledge than for the one at present before the House, 
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the Government are passing a Measure which will 
increase the vote, giving it, when all is said and done, 
to the least responsible members of the electorate, 
and they are increasing by this means the tremendous 
gamble which a General Election must increasingly 
become.” 


It had already been proved by previous speakers that the 
Home Secretary’s Bill was “founded on the most flimsy 
pretext.” As Mr. Harmsworth told his fellow-Conserva- 
tives, had the Socialists brought forward such a measure 
in 1923 it would have been whole-heartedly opposed by 
the Conservative Opposition. The present Government had 
no right to introduce it, and the present House of Commons 
had no right to pass it. Equality of the sexes did not 
mean a permanent majority of women. 


WE only wish we had space to do justice to other speeches 
delivered by Conservative members who had the sense and 
: the pluck to protest against one of the 
ee a  tankest follies ever perpetrated by a Con- 
servative Government. We lay stress on 
them rather than on the few “tame” Ministerialists who 
said “‘ ditto ’’ to the Government, some of whom could never 
say anything but “ditto” and who would be equally 
enthusiastic if the Prime Minister proposed to enfranchise 
everyone over fourteen or to disfranchise everyone under 
forty years of age. The dissentients unquestionably repre- 
sent the Conservative Party in the country on this issue. 
But the Press generally elected to treat them as though 
they did not exist, simply because they happen not to be 
Mandarins. Captain Charles Craig, who from the outset 
had declared himself against this Measure, spoke strongly 
and well, pointing out that a great opportunity had been 
missed in not fixing the voting age for men and women 
at twenty-five—a measure that he would have heartily 
supported. Sir Charles Oman, as Member for Oxford 
University, is peculiarly entitled to be heard on such a 
subject. He told Ministers to their faces what many 
devoted Conservatives are saying behind their backs: 
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‘“T am most reluctant to speak out against men 
whom I respect; but duty is duty—that is to say, that 
the members of this Government have to be warned 
that they have done much to break up the Conserva- 
tive Party by introducing this Bill. What was more | 
melancholy than to see the Home Secretary sitting 
down amid the cheers of the Opposition, whilst speech 
after speech from his own party followed, protesting 
with vehemence and even with rage against what he 
said? ‘That is the way in which parties are broken 
up. I would remind the Ministers who are present of 
what happened to Sir Robert Peel. He made a personal 
pledge that he would abandon the principles of his own 
party and take up the principles of the other party. 
He split his party, and for something like twenty-five 
years it was never again in office for more than a short 
time. It is hateful to have to say these things, but 
they have to be said in order that the members of the 
Government may understand what they are doing. 
If they get pledges made by the Prime Minister and a 
few other Ministers and then inflict them in legislation 
on their party without consulting the party, what 
obedience can they expect? Our party was never 
consulted. We have never had an opportunity of 
deciding upon this question. We are simply assured 
that it now forms part of the party programme. But 
on inquiry we learn that a letter written by our leader 
to a private person in October 1924 made it constitute 
part of the Conservative programme.” 


Sir Charles Oman thus admirably expressed the views we 
have endeavoured to put forward since the Prime Minister 
took this plunge : 


“This obiter scriptum of our leaders, which I refuse 
to regard as binding, appeared both in the official 
handbook sent round to me and also in the publications 
of the Equal Citizenship Society, as dated October 18, 
1924. I plead that such printed matter put in the 
Morning Post does not constitute a pledge from the 
Conservative Party. We say that we have not given 
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pledges. Leaders ought to have some decent concern 
for the political feelings of their followers. I do not 
say that we should be like the French, whose statesmen 
say: ‘Je suis votre chef, tl faut que je vous suive. We 
do not ask a leader to follow the politics of the party 
too closely. But on the other hand, if our views have 
been suddenly changed for us, surely we need a little 
education. Education is not what we have had. We 
have had this Bill thrust upon us. What a Bill! A 
Bill that has been appearing in the programmes of 
both the other parties! This is what Punch so wittily 
called—forty or fifty years ago “stealing the Whigs’ 
clothes.”” Hon. Members may remember that old pic- 
ture, in which a venerated Conservative leader of that 
time appeared in the incongruous garments of the 
opposite party. I regard this Bill as a distinct repe- 
tition of the trick of ‘stealing Whigs’ clothes.’ The 
Whigs are extinct, as we all know—their successors’ 
clothes are even more incongruous still on Conservative 
backs.”’ 


Sm Freprerick Hatt, the Member for Dulwich, thus 
expressed himself: 

‘Personally, I am bitterly opposed 
to this Measure. I love to support my 
party whenever I possibly can, and I 
wish that even now it were possible for me to do so. 
Unfortunately, I happen to be in the position that I 
think this Measure is a retrograde step and that it is 
likely to be detrimental to the interests of this country. 
It is my duty to take a course which I think is most 
advantageous to the interests of the people. Without 
fear and hesitation, I say that I am opposed to the 
majority of women having a vote. 


More Conserva- 
tive Protests 


As the speaker reminded Ministers: 


“We never brought forward this policy in 1924, 
and it was never suggested that we should do so. I 
would like to point out that there has never before 
been an increase in the franchise without a redistribu- 
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tion of seats. Surely, when you put 5,250,000 addi. 
tional voters on to the register, it is necessary that 
you should consider at the same time, as has always 
been the case heretofore, the question of the redistribu- 
tion of seats.” 

“The principle contained in this Bill has never been 
accepted as a principle of the Conservative Party. We 
were returned by a large majority at the last election 


because the electorate believed in the principles of the | 


Conservative Party, and it is because I do not believe 
that the principle of this Measure is one of the tenets 
of Conservatism that I do not intend to give a silent 
vote on this Bill.” 

Major Kindersley also expressed his “ dislike’ at opposing 

his Party Leader on a subject of first-class importance, but 

the Prime Minister had reminded them some weeks ago 
“that there were occasions when there were greater 
loyalties even than party. There is the loyalty to 
truth and loyalty to what one conceives to be for the 
good of one’s country. I speak on this matter from 
intense conviction, and after considerable thought, and 


29 


while I regret to find myself in opposition to my party | 


and my own revered leader, at the same time if I did 

not say what I thought and voted accordingly, I should 

be untrue to my innermost convictions.” 
Major Kindersley then proceeded to set out the full facts 
concerning these apocryphal pledges on ‘“‘ equal franchise ” 
in so cogent and convincing a manner as to make it clear 
beyond a peradventure that Ministers have no excuse 
whatsoever for tying themselves into this knot and for 
letting down our Party and our country. We were only 
committed to a conference with other Parties and the 
Home Secretary’s Bill has no raison @étre. It is a piece of 
feather-headed frivolity. 


Tue Prime Minister is always an attractive, and generally 
an interesting, speaker, but he was far from the top of his 
form in winding up this particular debate for the Govern- 
ment. He was laboured, unconvincing, vague, and dreamy. 
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He could give no adequate explanation of the Cabinet’s 
Leap in the Dark, and was doubtless nettled by Mr. Arthur 
] Henderson’s effusive congratulations on “ the 
a conversion of the whole of the Leaders of 
ister : : 

the Conservative Party to equality of 

franchise as women understood it.” Like Mr. Snowden, 
Mr. Henderson “‘ whole-heartedly supported the Bill,” though 
he would have liked it to deal with the Corrupt Practices 
Act and the use of motor-cars at elections. We wonder it 
doesn’t, as Conservatives are supposed to derive some 
advantage by the conveyance of voters to the poll on petrol. 
Mr. Baldwin ascribed the failure of the Government to 
implement its pledge to have a Conference to the refusal of 
the Speaker to preside, which is hardly a satisfactory 
explanation, as ‘“‘there are others” qualified for such an 
office. He admitted that “no Franchise Bill was specifi- 
cally promised at the last election,” but, on the other hand, 
“no objection was ever raised to that pledge as given either 
by Mr. Bonar Law or by himself.”” But how could anything 
be objected to that was unknown to the Party at large, 
including the speaker’s own colleagues. Not a single speech 
on this subject was made on any platform by any Minister, 
so far as we are aware. Nevertheless Mr. Baldwin elected to 
regard this further Franchise Bill as a chose jugée, except 
to “a small remnant, who reminded them of old, forgotten, 
far-off things and battles long ago,” to whom he was mag- 
nanimously prepared to “ give absolution ” for their loyalty 
to convictions. This attitude savours too much of the 
Papacy for our taste. The boot is on the other leg, as the 
personal prestige of the Conservative Leader is affected by 
his handling of the problem. The rest of his speech con- 
sisted of an irrelevant panegyric on women, whose fine 
qualities are not questioned by anyone (unless it be Mr. 
Baldwin’s colleague, Lord Birkenhead,* who evidently has 


, * In a much-quoted article, entitled, ‘‘The Intrusion of Women,” Lord 
Birkenhead recently wrote : ‘‘The entry of women into politics has been a 
more sensational feature of recent years. There is hardly an important country 
to-day where women do not exercise the privilege of the vote, whether or not 
on equal terms with men, and few where they have not the right to enter the 
legislative assemblies. 

“ Political wisdom has not, I gather, been justified of its women. Nowhere 
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the lowest opinion of the sex for political purposes) and an 
eloquent apostrophe to Vulcan the forger of the shield of 
Aineas, to whom the orator compared the 5,000,000 women 
about to become electors! 


On a division there voted for what is commonly called the 
Flappers’ Reform Bill, 387 and against 10. These figures 
were received with “laughter and cheers,” 
The Absentess 1,44, the laughter of the Home Secretary and 
his admirers .abated when it was discovered that several 
Ministers, and no less than 140 Conservative Members of 
Parliament, avoided voting, and that but for the influx of 
Socialists and Radicals into the Ministerial lobby, the Govern- 
ment would have made a distinctly poor show on their 
principal measure of the Session. Many of the absentees 
feel about this Government blunder, like the minority, 
who publicly registered their protest and should have voted 
against it in accordance with the wishes of their constituents. 
Let us, at any rate, be grateful to the ten stalwarts and their 
two tellers whose names, constituencies, and majorities are 
as follows: 
Sir George Cockerill, Reigate as .. 13,816 
Colonel Applin, Enfield .. ro .. 2,079 
Mr. George Balfour, Hampstead .. .. 15,770 
Major Sir A. B. Boyd-Carpenter, Coventry 4,824 


Sir Wm. Bull, Hammersmith Wd Pre 3,875 
Captain Craig, Antrim ee EA .. §8,354 
Sir Frederick Hall, Dulwich na a 8,543 
Mr. Esmond Harmsworth, Thanet .. 14,351 
Major Kindersley, Hitchin $s ae 8,246 
Colonel Sir Joseph Nall, Hulme .. ‘a 2,294 
Sir Charles Oman, Oxford University .. 136 
Mr. Samuel Samuel, Putney in -. 10,732 


THE Socialists and Radicals, who alone exhibit enthusiasm 
for Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s ‘‘ Reform” Bill, are per- 


is it possible to say that a nation has shown a great political advance by reason 
of the women’s vote. 

“The incursion of women into industry and politics has failed, is failing, 
and must of necessity fail.” 
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turbed by the possibility that the House of Lords might 
for once manifest its independence of official Conservatism 
f by postponing a measure for which there is 
A Hint no effective popular demand nor any adequate 
From . . 
Manchester “ational mandate. By such action the Peers 
would kill two birds with one stone, and it 
is this prospect that disturbs the Opposition, especially 
those who are working for the Lib-Lab Coalition, which 
is the objective of the Manchester Guardian and, ex hypothesi, 
of Mr. Lloyd George. Should the Lords discharge the 
duty that would be performed by any serious Second 
Chamber under present peculiar circumstances, the country 
would gain a valuable breathing-space before the threatened 
subversion of the electorate, while the enemies of the 
hereditary House would no longer be able to say, “ The 
House of Lords is nothing but a wing of the Carlton Club; 
it is willing to swallow any measure of a Conservative 
Government, however revolutionary. It only rejects Radical 
and Socialist legislation.” The apprehensive London Cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian (April 5th) thus 
envisages the situation: 


“As to the further idea that the House of Lords 
may reject the Bill, I have consulted one or two 
members of that House and they deride the suggestion. 
It would certainly be piquant if the House of Lords, 
for once in its life, were to reject a Conservative 
Government’s Bill. It might even be worth their 
while to do so in order to show their impartiality when 
a Conservative Government brings in a Liberal Bill. 
But it would take a big attendance in the House of 
Lords to carry such a division. There are forty or 
fifty Liberal and Labour peers to be counted on to 
support the Bill. The attendance in the House of 
Lords is not usually more than about two hundred on 
an exciting day. In order to defeat the Bill there 
would have to be a big rally of peers against the 
Government, and there is no sign of it.” 


The false position in which, for no rhyme or reason, a Con- 
servative Government has insisted on placing itself may be 
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gathered from the assumed eagerness of “Liberal and 
Labour Peers” to assist Ministers in voting down their own 
Party. Will the big rally of public-spirited Peers materialize, 
or will laziness and apathy keep the Backwoodsmen in their 
backwoods ? 


His Masgsty’s Ministers seem unduly alive to “ pledges” 
detrimental to the Conservative Party and contrary to 

Conservative opinion, however illusory or 
cod Fede ae fictitious such obligations may be. But they 

are curiously casual and indifferent as regards 
positive and precise engagements that the overwhelming 
majority of their supporters are anxious to have “imple- 
mented ’—to use the current catchword. Conspicuous 
among these were binding pledges to Safeguard stricken 
British Industries—a policy that appeals to our Party as a 
whole more than any other item in the Conservative pro- 
gramme, and on which the rank and file in the constituencies 
are as keen as Ministerialists in the House of Commons. 
Nearly 300 unofficial Conservative Members support Safe- 
guarding, but unfortunately the divisions in our huge 
Cabinet have afforded Ministers a flimsy pretext for shirking 
a plain duty, although experiments in Safeguarding have 
been a striking and in many cases a sensational success. 
The chief obstacle to and obstructor of its extension is 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the bitter enemy of the Chamberlain 
policy of Tariff Reform in 1903, which he made an excuse 
for “ratting’” to Liberalism—a Party with which he 
remained identified until its ship sank during the war. 
He cherishes Liberal heresies and prejudices, including 
Cobdenism. His appointment as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer foredoomed the Government to sterility on economic 
and reaction on financial questions. He has been allowed 
by feeble colleagues to prevent any rationalization of the 
machinery of Safeguarding which in its present form puts 
a premium on foreign dumping. Instead of the promised 
extension of this policy, Mr. Churchill was allowed to impose 
the Gold Standard on British industry at a time and under 
circumstances that caused the maximum of harm. He is 
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for ever debiting his failure at the Exchequer to “imple- 
ment ”’ (blessed word!) his own promises of Retrenchment 
to the General Strike. But he was hardly less responsible 
than Mr. Cook for precipitating the Coal Crisis by allowing 
the Bourbons of the Treasury and the Bank of England 
to oblige the Federal Reserve Board of New York by 
pegging this country down to the Gold Standard and con- 
straining other countries to follow suit in the interests of 
international finance. Mr. Churchill might be a tolerable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a Coalition Government, 
whether “ Lib-Cons” or “ Lib-Lab,” but he is quite out 
of place in a Ministry of ‘“‘ Disraelian Conservatives,” unless 
we are to regard Conservative Government in a famous 
phrase of Disraeli as “‘ an organized hypocrisy.” 


THE death of Lord Cave, the Lord Chancellor, is a serious 
blow to the Government, and its sequel may not incon- 
Lord Cave ceivably eventuate in calamity to the Con- 
servative Party. Lord Cave was among the 
few Ministers who inspired any large degree of confidence 
among Conservative Ministerialists. Though essentially 
moderate in outlook, he was staunch in opinion, and could 
be usually relied upon to range himself with the sound 
minority in a Cabinet that is overloaded with Coalitioners, 
“ Careerists,” and Mugwumps of fluid and nondescript views. 
Lord Cave’s removal is therefore a real loss that is accen- 
tuated by the manner in which the vacancy was dealt with. 
Lord Birkenhead is understood to have had the first refusal 
of the Woolsack, but he allowed it to be known that he 
preferred to remain where he was, though what the attraction 
of the Secretaryship of State for India can be to him we 
are at a loss to understand. It was hoped in Conservative 
circles that the Prime Minister would utilize this opportunity 
to strengthen the Government on its weakest wing by 
inviting Lord Sumner to succeed Lord Cave. Independence 
is, however, not popular with the Powers-that-Be in our 
Party, especially Conservative independence, and it was 
rumoured that unless the Attorney-General (Sir Douglas 
Hogg) was prepared to sacrifice himself, some indifferent 
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appointment would be made. Whether this weighed with 
Mr. Attorney we have no means of knowing. We can only 
say that consternation was caused in Conservative circles 
by the announcement of Sir Douglas Hogg’s removal from 
the House of Commons to the House of Lords, as no 
inconsiderable section of Ministerialists looked upon him as 
their future Leader in the event of Mr. Baldwin seeking a 
position of greater freedom and less responsibility. No one 
challenges Sir Douglas Hogg’s claim or qualifications as 
Lord Chancellor, but in view of the nakedness of the land 
in another place we regret his “‘ promotion.” If the House 
of Lords meant to wake up and assert itself as a power in 
the State, there would be some point in its acquiring “‘ live 
men”; but if it proposes to remain asleep, their interment 
in the family vault is a woeful waste of valuable assets. 


We doubt whether our readers would thank us for expatiating 
upon the recent Naval Courts Martial at Gibraltar, that 
: acquired undesirable notoriety. Nor are we 

sig Said, tempted to do so, as this is emphatically a 
case in which the least said the soonest 

mended, and the one desire of every lover of the British 
Navy must be to forget a trivial affair that, but for an 
accident, would have been privately disposed of without 
the outside world hearing anything about it. We sincerely 
regret that it became necessary to take it so seriously and 
for such heavy punishment to be meted out to the officers 
involved, none of whom had done anything in the least 
degree discreditable, though there was a certain lack of tact, 
temper, and patience. Rear-Admiral Collard thought that a 
dance on his flagship, the Royal Oak, was not going as well 
as it should, and, looking around for someone on whom to 
vent his annoyance, he selected the unfortunate Bandmaster, 
who was hurt by an imputation on his musical capacity, 
likewise Commander Daniel, who was accused by the 
Admiral of remissness in introducing partners. Through 
the good offices of the Chaplain and the good will of Com- 
mander Daniel, this molehill was prevented from becoming 
@ mountain and harmony was temporarily restored. 
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Unfortunately, it was followed by that other small affair of 
the Admiral’s arrival on board his flagship without sufficient 
ceremony, for which he blamed Commander Daniel and was 
tempted to make inconsiderate remarks concerning his 
Flag-Captain, Captain Dewar, so that there was something 
in the nature of “a scene.” These three distinguished and 
excellent officers had evidently got on each other’s nerves, 
and, when the second molehill became a mountain, the first 
molehill was re-inflated and Commander Daniel set out all 
the facts in a letter, which Captain Dewar handed to the 
Rear-Admiral for transmission to the Vice-Admiral, who 
passed it on to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Roger Keyes, 
who instantly convened a Court of Inquiry, that sat under 
great pressure, as the Fleet was due elsewhere on more 
important business. This Court verbally reported on the 
affair, whereupon the Commander-in-Chief ordered Admiral 
Collard to strike his flag and superseded Captain Dewar and 
Commander Daniel, as he did not consider it desirable that 
the Royal Oak should go on manceuvre with these three 
officerson board. Admiral Collard acquiesced in this decision, 
but the Captain and Commander demanded a court-martial, 
which pronounced against them—a decision confirmed by the 
Admiralty, which, however, undertook to reinstate them, but 
placed the Admiral on the retired list. 


Tue Americans, having much more money than they know 
what to do with, and possessing few attractions of their 
ieee own on which to spend it, are ready to pay 
Wonderland ®!most anything for the acquisition of Euro- 

pean—especially English—treasures. These 
are consequently run up to fabulous prices, with the result 
that their lucky owners unexpectedly find themselves rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. Among several recent 
sensations was the sale by auction at Sotheby’s of the 
original manuscript of Alice in Wonderland, the adorable 
little book that Lewis Carroll wrote more than sixty years 
ago to amuse the daughters of Dean Liddell, of Christ Church, 
Oxford. It was sold by the original Alice (now Mrs. A. P. 
Hargreaves), and from the moment the sale was advertised 
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there was keen speculation as to the figure it would fetch, 
the lower estimate being £5,000, the higher £10,000. There 
were likewise many regrets at the prospect of this unique 
English document leaving this country. There was, how- 
ever, no chance of its remaining here when the bidding 
soared above £10,000 and ultimately reached £15,400, at 
which price it was knocked down to Dr. Rosenbach, of 
Philadelphia, who had considerately stood aside until the 
British Museum dropped out of the competition. Subse- 
quently the purchaser offered to let the Museum have his 
prize at the price he had paid, and, moreover, generously 
promised to contribute £500 to any Fund that might be raised 
by the Trustees. It was stated to be a record price paid 
at any English auction for either manuscript or printed 
book, the previous sale-room maximum being £11,000, 
given in 1919 for Mr. Yates Thompson’s illuminated manu- 
script, La Sainte Abbaye, while the Britwell Court copy 
of the fourth edition of Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis 
(A.D. 1599) had hitherto topped the English sale-room 
market for printed books at the figure of £15,100, though 
New York beat this when Dr. Rosenbach bought the 
Melk Example of the Gutenberg Bible (a.p. 1455) for 
£21,200. Ultimately the Trustees of the British Museum 
decided that they would be unable to raise a sufficient sum 
to enable them to take advantage of Dr. Rosenbach’s 
handsome offer—a decision that is generally approved. 


THERE is necessarily some searching of heart at the opening 
of another summer’s lawn tennis as to why England has 
dropped out of a race in which for long she 
a" was first, with the rest of the world “ no- 
where.” With some explanations of our 

eclipse the reader is familiar. It is no longer deemed 
eccentric to ascribe our back seat at more than one active 
game in part to our excessive devotion to golf, where speed 
is not merely useless but taboo. Anyone who was seen 
running on the links would risk being treated as a lunatic. 
This is not to decry golf, which is probably the best game 
ever invented for everybody of either sex who can’t or 
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shouldn’t run. It consists of a long, or short, walk, 
punctuated by putting. For purposes of health, recreation, 
and time-killing it is perfect, but as a stimulus to young 
and able-bodied males it is deficient, though it is only 
natural that parents who are sensible of being less strenuous 
than they were should like their sons to join them at a 
competition where the big driver is nonplussed by the 
practised putter. The Press is also tremendously keen on 
golf as an ideal hobby for the sedentary, which accounts for 
its abnormal boom for the last quarter of a century. As 
their seniors have done everything to encourage the younger 
generation to putt, it is absurd for the former to round upon 
the latter with the inquiry, “Why can’t you beat young 
France, young Australia, and young America at lawn 
tennis? Why do you allow them to monopolize the 
Wimbledon Championships besides carrying off the Davis 
Cup?” One reason for French triumphs at lawn tennis is 
that young France has been able to concentrate on this 
particular game through having fewer distractions than 
young England, French golf links being usually left to 
foreigners. There are, of course, other reasons for our 
neighbours’ supremacy, notably the extraordinary élan with 
which promising young players across the Channel apply 
themselves to practice and the intelligent assistance they 
receive from the Powers-that-Be in the French lawn tennis 
world, who regard the prestige of their country as bound up 
with her superiority in an arena where but a few years ago 
Frenchmen were veritable “ rabbits.” 


WE have occasionally criticized the L.T.A., and shall 
probably do so again, but neither in Politics nor in any 
The L.A other sphere do we criticize for the sake of 
ows criticism, and we have no sympathy what- 
soever with a certain type of journalist who finds fault 
with every arrangement made by authority. The L.T.A. 
is obviously as keen as the rest of us to regain our lost 
prestige, and has of late made several sensible and intelligent 
efforts in that direction, notably the engagement of a fine 
player and splendid coach from Czecho-Slovakia (M. Koze- 
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luh), whose lessons at Wimbledon are an inspiration to 
everyone who has been privileged to play with him, 
Another recent boon which the game owes to the unaided 
L.T.A. is the production of an Official Ball at a more 
reasonable price, which is not only an excellent article but 
has had a salutary effect in persuading manufacturers that 
they can market a first-class lawn tennis ball round about 
15s. a dozen. The Lawn Tennis world is not exclusively 
composed of plutocrats, and the high price of balls, despite 
the fall in the price of rubber, has been a heavy tax on 
players and a handicap to progress. It is not the L.T.A.’s 
fault that for the moment we have much difficulty in raising 
a team capable of keeping our end up in international 
competition, and no one can deny that it is affording our 
younger players abundant opportunities of showing what 
they can do. We are thankful not to have the responsi- 
bility of the Selection Committee, as with “in-and-out” 
play on the part of ‘ Possibles” and “ Probables” even 
trial matches are difficult to arrange, and our Davis Cup 
team, however composed, will be an easy target for profes- 
sional fault-finders. They will point out that Brown who 
is playing has been beaten by Jones who has been left out, 
just as they could tell us, were the rédles reversed, that 
excluded Brown had beaten included Jones. On one point, 
however, there is general agreement, namely, that English 
lawn tennis is surfeited with “open” tournaments that 
cause our “ cracks” to spend too much time in slaughtering 
‘*‘rabbits.”’ This process may be good for the latter, but 
is bad for the former. This is one of the things they do 
better in France and the United States, where “‘ owe 40” 
is encouraged to confine his play to those of his own calibre, 
under the influence of restricted “ invitation tournaments,” 
of which we in this country have far too few, just as we have 
far too many omnibus affairs. Here is something the L.T.A. 
should attend to. Mr. Wallis Myers has stated the case for 
this reform unanswerably. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY IN EGYPT 


Wut the rejection by Egypt of the latest attempt of 
Great Britain to settle in a statesmanlike manner the 
reserved points in our mutual relationship is fresh within 
our minds, it is no bad thing to take stock of the strategical 
position of Egypt and of British military connection there- 
with. In so doing we shall realize what the presence of a 
British garrison did, not only for the Empire and the Allies, 
but for the whole civilized world, in the cataclysm of 1914. 

From time immemorial Egypt, sitting as it were on the 
junction not only of Africa and Asia, but also being the 
alleyway of all ocean trade from the East and West—and 
be it remembered that the Suez Canal itself in principle is 
no new thing and that the Gulf of Suez had through-con- 
nection to the Nile from ancient times—occupies a unique 
position in the world. 

Since some strange fate has given the British the world’s 
admiralty, to Egypt she was bound to go. The keen wits 
of Napoleon Buonaparte perhaps saw it first, as modern 
Europe began to take shape. He saw the British star 
rising in the East and would fain have dimmed it, and saw 
very clearly that to do so he must get astride the ancient 
way. He saw that Egypt was destined to become the 
“jugular vein,” as a modern German has it, of the British 
Empire. So, writing to Tippu Sultan, whom he must needs 
address then with his tongue in his cheek as “ Citoyen 
Tip pu,” he plants himself in the ancient land, adjuring his 
soldiers by the centuries that looked down on them from 
the Pyramids. And then the game of the great past is 
played once more—the game of Darius and Alexander of 
Macedon, of Anthony and Cleopatra and Octavius. On the 
heels of the Corsican come Nelson and Ralph Abercrombie 
and the “little British Army,” flung eastward, and, so that 
the type shall be set for all time, comes, too, the British- 
Indian Expeditionary Force which malaria only denied to 
Arthur Wellesley. David Baird lands at Koseir on the 
Red Sea and marches to the Nile, and the British chain 
is linked up, the French driven out of the road to the 
East, and the Ottoman province of Egypt started on its 
meteoric career. We may blot out the story so conveniently 
forgotten of the British disasters in Egypt in 1807, when 
bad soldiering and bad staff-work lost us a force there, and 
watch Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha play a great game. 
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We see Egypt for a short while a world Power, driving the 
Wahabi conquerors from Mecca, where Ibn Saoud’s forbears 
had done much as that chief has done to-day. We see 
Turkish Egypt invading Turkey by land, conquering Syria 
and curbed by Europe, and then at Navarino we see the 
naval bubble pricked, and the Turks in Egypt brought back 
to earth. 

While Mehemet Ali and his successors were tying their 
country into the knots of bankruptcy and social misery, 
Great Britain was exploiting her routes to the East. British 
travellers from India were feeling their way up the Tigris 
and Euphrates to Europe, till Chesney finally built his 
steamers on the upper reaches of the Euphrates and navigated 
both rivers, urging the Euphrates Valley as the true route 
to India. And while he did so the idea of a modern ship 
canal took shape, and the great De Lesseps joined the seas 
together, whereby Egypt became more than ever married 
to the Western Powers, and we see Disraeli, by chance or 
by vision, building better than he knew in buying Canal 
shares for Britain. 

The tangle of bankruptcy, the rights of creditors, and 
the urge of the Canal tightened the Western grip on the 
country, and the aftermath of the orgies of extravagance 
of Mehemet Ali and his successors induced the military 
rising under Arabi, which finally, with the acquiescence of 
the Powers, brought Great Britain into military occupation 
of the country, to work such a scheme of reform, progress, 
and prosperity as the world never dreamed of. 

It is not necessary here to trace the story of the last 
fifty years, but it may be safely said that had it not been 
for the British occupation the force and flames of Mahdism, 
the direct result of such cruelty and misrule by Egypt in 
the Sudan and Equatorial Province, would have rolled into 
Egypt like a prairie fire. To the British Army, and to that 
alone, does modern Egypt owe its preservation from Dervish 
conquest. 


THE SITUATION AT THE OUTBREAK OF War. 


The beginning of the Great War saw Egypt tranquil 
under the prestige of Lord Kitchener, who still bore the 
humbler title of Consul-General. The turmoil of a few 
years previous, due to the girding of the intelligentsia at 
foreign guidance—however so much that guidance identified 
itself with the life and interests of the country and its 
people—was for the moment stilled. 
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Prosperity was amazing, and coffers overflowed. Through 
the Canal came the vast fleets of the world, in which those 
of British origin largely preponderated. Egypt was still 
an Ottoman province in something more than name; she 
flew the Ottoman flag, and the foreign representatives with 
the Egyptian Government were accredited to Turkey. 

By the Convention of 1888 the Canal was to be guaranteed 
as neutral territory by the Powers whenever the British 
occupation should cease; but, by the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment of 1904, Great Britain agreed to put this Convention 
into force with certain minor exceptions on the outbreak 
of war. 

When the Great War commenced, the British Force in 
Egypt was commanded by Major-General the Hon. J. Byng, 
and consisted of a British cavalry regiment, a horse and a 
mountain artillery battery, a company of sappers and four 
British battalions. 

At the outbreak, belligerent shipping hurried to take 
shelter in the Canal, but, as this was against the Convention, 
they had to proceed on their way outside the territorial 
waters of Egypt escorted by the forces of the Egyptian 
Government, where, unfortunately for the Central Powers, 
the presence of Allied war shipping resulted in their capture. 
This, while a perfectly correct attitude, was no doubt the 
more readily enforced owing to the British occupation. As 
certain of the shipping taking shelter in the Canal was found 
to be making improper use of their wireless, this was dis- 
mantled by the Egyptian authorities. 

In any case, the protection of the Suez Canal had long 
been recognized as one of Great Britain’s liabilities, and in 
an earlier frontier dispute with Turkey some attention had 
been directed to the question. At the outbreak of war, and 
for nearly three months after, Turkey had not joined the 
Central Powers, and though her suzerainty was nominal, 
still the claim of the Sultan of Turkey to be Caliph and 
Amir ul Mominin, of modern recrudescence though it was, 
had considerable effect on Moslem minds in the Near East. 
Further, not only was the experience of the fierceness with 
which religious enthusiasm could, under certain circum- 
stances, flare up, in the Dervish risings against Egypt, fresh 
within the memories of those in authority, but for some years 
the British had been cognizant and apprehensive of a far 
greater potentiality for religious uprising in the western 
deserts than even the Mahdi, in the sacred person of the 
Senussi. 

The presence of the British garrison was therefore a 
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steadying factor against religious excitement. Alexandria, Port 
Said, Cairo, and the other towns to a lesser degree, were full 
of Levantine and other Europeans, many of whom, living in 
humble circumstances in the middle of the cities, had in the 
past been the victims of Moslem furor. At a time when the 
extent of the world upheaval was uncertain, the presence of 
a British garrison was a factor which guaranteed reasonable 
safety to a population peculiarly sensitive to fear of Moslem 
rioting. 

The British regular troops in Egypt were shortly to be 
required in Europe, but a considerable Indian force was to 
take their place, and a British Territorial division was also 
sent out. 

In the meantime, while it was believed in London and 
in Cairo that Turkey would join the Central Powers, the 
longer she refrained the better. The existence of the British 
occupation made the sending of more troops, whether from 
Great Britain or from India, a simple matter, and quite a 
different proposition to seizing a neutral country with the 
object of securing the Canal, which might, under other 
conditions, have been forced on the Allies. 

During this period of uncertainty the Turkish frontier 
was watched and measures concerted for the defence of the 
Canal. News also came through of great Turkish activity 
in Syria in improving the communications from Constanti- 
nople to the Syrio-Egyptian frontier, obviously an ominous 
indication. 

For the first three months of the war the situation in 
Egypt, while full of anomalies, was eminently peaceful. 
The British reinforcements arrived, the arrangements for 
the defence of the Canal were studied, and the Allies had a 
secure place of assembly for any eventuality. 

By the end of October Turkey joined the Central Powers, 
and the period of anomaly disappeared. No longer was it 
possible for a German sailor to swim round a British warship 
in the port of Port Said yelling abuse. No longer was the 
anomaly permissible of the representatives of nations at 
war with Great Britain, accredited to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, to remain as open intelligence agents. The Khedive 
happened to be in Constantinople. The British occupation 
enabled Great Britain to take a very straightforward line. 
The Ottoman province of Turkey was declared wrested 
from her for all time and to be an independent protected 
Sultanate. The Khedive, who was Turkish in his sym- 
pathies, was deposed, and a new Sultan of the Khedivial 
House was placed on the throne. Egypt was to be pro- 
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tected from the Central Powers, but not to be called on to 
share in the burden of the war. 

The mustering of Turkey among the Central Powers, 
while it undoubtedly enabled us to clear up the position in 
Egypt, had immediately brought to the fore the anxieties 
regarding the protection of the Canal. The activities on 
the road and rail communications in Syria referred to above 
redoubled, and Egypt and Great Britain had to face the fact 
that an attack on the Canal would certainly be made. 

It was not till February that a somewhat remarkable 
though abortive attack actually came off, in which at one 
portion of the line the Turks succeeded in getting a lodg- 
ment on the Egyptian side of the Canal. At this period 
Turkish communications and Turkish organizations were not 
sufficient to carry out a sustained attack. The considerable 
Turkish force in Sinai, after its repulse, fell back, and then, 
with the Gallipoli operations to face, the immediate threat 
to Egypt on a large scale died away. Nevertheless, the fact 
that an effort was made in some strength emphasized the 
desire of the Central Powers to hold the Canal. It clearly 
illustrated how easily Turkey would have dominated her 
Egyptian province and controlled the Canal on land had 
not the British garrison in Egypt existed at the beginning 
and been increased without producing any international 
questions during those first few months. 

There is a great deal to be said of the extraordinary 
factor which the geographical situation of Egypt and its 
occupation and protection by the Allies became in the course 
of the war. Here Great Britain was able to assemble and 
train vast armies of Indian and Dominion troops from 
overseas, and reassemble and refit them between the phases 
of the great adventures in the Mediterranean. Egypt 
became a vast place d’armes, while guarding the waterways 
of the Allies and neutrals. That, however, is another 
matter; but it would certainly not have been possible had 
not there been a British occupation to begin with. 


EGyPT DURING THE WAR. 


_ It is of special interest to study the conditions obtaining 
in Egypt itself during the war. Lord Kitchener, who as 
already explained was actually the British Consul-General 
in Egypt in August 1914, was in England, and, to his 
reluctance, was called on to take up the office of Secretary 
of State for War. Egypt was his “ spiritual home,” and 
the Egyptian and Arab book was pretty well open to him. 
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Fortunately, when General Byng and the British Regulars 
were summoned to France, it was possible to send General 
Sir John Maxwell to take the command and Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
to the Consul-Generalship. Maxwell had had long Egyptian 
experience, had been in command of the Force in Egypt, 
and was a persona grata with the leading Egyptians, and, 
what was almost as important, spoke French well and knew 
much of the French in Egypt themselves. 

Under their influence the Egyptian Government spread 
itself most loyally in taking up its share of the alliance 
with its protector in the new status. With Lord Kitchener 
in the Cabinet, to whom Maxwell, McMahon and Wingate 
could write freely, the Egyptian and Arab situation was 
treated with considerable understanding, in spite of the 
terrible preoccupation of France. In accordance with our 
Proclamation, the Egyptians were not called on to take a 
serious military part in the war, though they might very 
properly have been expected to help defend their own 
territory in the attack on the Canal which, after much 
Turkish threatening, took place in February 1915. Even 
here, however, but one battery was called on, while two, 
under Egyptian officers only, went over later to support 
Sheriff Hussein’s somewhat hasty rising. Egypt is a country 
of parties, and the older-fashioned Turkish pashas and land- 
owners had little enough sympathy with the aspirations of 
the intelligentsia; but for the time all, and especially the 
agricultural and trading interests, were well satisfied with 
the position and the immunity which the British occupation 
gave them. The new Sultan and the Government became 
most heartily and loyally co-operative in their limited 
liability, and the resources of Egypt were freely placed at 
our disposal, while wealthy Egyptians responded heartily 
to Sir John Maxwell’s call to help in the terrible hospital 
impasse into which the casualties in Gallipoli unexpectedly 
threw Egypt. On the other hand, Egypt reaped a rich 
reward. Freed from all serious share in the war, which 
she could hardly otherwise have hoped to escape, after the 
first disturbance due to the outbreak of war, her wealth 
was greatly increased. Her cotton and her products, com- 
mandeered or otherwise, fetched high prices, and alone 
almost of the countries of the Old World was her currency 
maintained at its proper value. 

As the Old World became desperate in the struggle for 
maintenance, it is true some measure of pressure was 
unavoidably put on Egypt to provide transport and labour, 
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but always under the best condition of treatment and wage. 
Perhaps the only hardship was that which came towards 
the end, when so many of the European experienced officials 
had been swept up into the British Army and their place 
was taken by inexperience. Then the curse of Egypt for 
a while prevailed, and the demand for war supplies was 
enforced, not by the impartial British, but by the instinctively 
corrupt Egyptian subordinate. The legitimate war requisi- 
tions with adequate payment became as a barbed dart in 
the hands of the oppressors. Even in well-regulated India 
we know that this was so, and in Egypt it can be realized 
how acute this may have been, and how, indeed, it was 
responsible to some extent for the serious rioting that 
succeeded the Armistice. 

The call of the Caliph and the Sheikh ul Islam to 
Moslems all over the world to rise for the entirely imaginary 
danger to the Faith fell flat, as it deserved to fall, but it 
fell flat largely owing to the British occupation in Egypt, 
which placed, as it were, a barren fire barrier in the path 
of the flame. The Senussi, urged by Turkey, tardily lit a 
small fire, which was stamped out by one of those arduous 
side campaigns of which so little has been known. In the 
Sudan a pile was lit in Darfur, only to be extinguished 
with energy by Sir Reginald Wingate. Having taken an 
active part in assisting in the Arab rebellion under Sheriff 
Hussein, he then came to Egypt itself as High Commis- 
sioner and steadied the country through the last trying 
years of the war. 


HAD THERE BEEN NO BriTISsSH OCCUPATION. 


It is not easy to imagine the situation during the war 
had not the British been in occupation. Unless the country 
was seized as an act of belligerency by the Allies, the Canal 
would undoubtedly have been closed, the flame of Islam in 
exaltation might have spread to Italian and French Africa, 
there would have been no place d’armes for the forces of our 
Empire to assemble and for our war-worn legions to refit, 
nor would the Palestinian campaign and all it stood for 
have been possible. And as what has been is what shall be, 
and there is no new thing under the sun, it is very evident 
that an entire cessation of British military garrison in 
Egypt is quite unthinkable: under present conditions, and 
that the conditions in this respect of the recently rejected 
draft treaty were entirely justified. 

An agreement is required whereby the British can fulfil 
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the obligations to themselves and their commonwealth as 
well as to the civilized world. The problem is quite apart 
from the actual status of Egypt as regards her internal 
affairs. There is a good old rule that stands in a hard 
world, that he who gives has some right to frame the con- 
ditions of the gift. Britain had a right a hundred-fold 
to make stipulations or reservations when forming a 
wrested Ottoman province into a Sultanate, and later 
a kingdom. Statesmanship demands that the conditions 
attached to a gift shall be human and reasonable, but the 
right of the donor to make conditions is as old as the world. 
It has always been unfortunate that circumstances, which 
might or might not have been unavoidable, should have 
brought us into any sort of conflict with Egypt, especially 
in view of the whole-hearted support the Egyptian Govern- 
ment gave the High Commissioner and the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief throughout the war. But if there is one 
lesson that stands out, it is that the British military occu- 
pation saved the Allies and perhaps civilization, and the 
times have by no means come when it is no longer necessary. 
In what manner and in what form that occupation is to 
continue there is, of course, room for difference of opinion. 
At one time Suez as a centre of the Force in Occupation 
was proposed. At present the tendency is to move to the 
vicinity of Ismailia. Proposals have been made for a 
British seaside cantonment between the Canal and the 
Palestinian boundary. Economy demands that the present 
arrangement be continued. With good will there is no 
difficulty of a solution. But so long as the sour hatred of 
the intelligenisia remains, the solution does not come easily 
by agreement. 

The question of the Force of Occupation, or whatever it 
may be hereafter styled, is very intimately bound up with 
those four points reserved in the Declaration of 1922, as is 
also the size of the Egyptian Army and the tone and system 
of training to be maintained in it. So long as the British 
are concerned with the defence of Egypt in their own and 
Egyptian interests, so long must the army not be allowed 
to come under any other influence, while it is obvious 
that the inflation of the army to strain Egyptian resources 
in a vain-glorious policy, or to develop some high-flown 
pan-Islamic aspirations, is equally to be discouraged. 

The Declaration of 1922 was a marvellously liberal one, 
in view of the story of the past, but in many ways justified 
by the part played during the war by the staider portion 
of Egyptian opinion and practice. The reserved points are 
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but the children of history and of bitter experience. A 
recapitulation will show their intimate connection with the 
question of a Force of Occupation. They were: 


(i) The security of the communications of the British 
Empire and Egypt. 

(ii) The defence of Egypt against all foreign aggres- 
sion or interference, direct or indirect. 

(iii) The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and 
the protection of minorities. 

(iv) The Sudan. 


And it was provided that, until these points were dealt with 
by separate agreements, the status quo would remain intact. 

Sarwat Pasha in 1927 was informed by Sir A. Chamberlain 
that the rights comprised in the four reserved points were 
vital to Great Britain, and no Government could afford to 
disregard them. 

Under the terms of the draft treaty which has been 
rejected, the British Force will be cantoned as may be 
arranged, and if, after ten years, agreement as to its ultimate 
location cannot be arrived at, that point shall be referred 
to the League of Nations. 

Egyptian political opinion pretends to abhor the presence 
of a British Force and to claim to do what it likes as regards 
its own army. But once again must it be repeated that 
the question of the rights of the donor cannot be over- 
looked, nor the fact that the entry of the Ottoman Govern- 
ment into the war, while changing the entire theory of 
Egyptian status, gave her a new being at the discretion of 
the Power which was responsible for wresting her from 
Turkey. It is hard to deny, clamour the Egyptians never 
so loudly, that the new status and the resulting Declaration 
were friendly and liberal. But to implement them to their 
final end must remain for the years to come. Nevertheless, 
we may safely say that a more liberal attitude of Egyptian 
politicians towards all that Great Britain stands and has 
stood for in Egypt would invoke the greatest reciprocity. 
To no nation in the world does the fable of the north wind 
and the sun more liberally apply than to the British. 


Tur NEIGHBOURS OF E@yPT. 


There were dangers to Egypt, existing before the war 
but possibly greater since, which any turn of the wheel 
might develop, of which Egyptian statesmen are cognizant 
enough. This knowledge makes them ready to get as 
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much of the jam of British protection as they can have 
in the form of guarantee, jibbing at the powder, fairly 
lucrative though it be, of British occupation. The Greeks 
form a very large portion of the population of Alexandria, 
of which the very name and the traditions and remains 
before their eyes are only too suggestive. The Greek has 
long cast an eye on the house, should there be any sign of 
vacant possession. Egypt was one of the provinces which 
blossomed into Greek kingdoms on the premature death of 
Alexander of Macedon. The Ptolemies were an Alexandrine 
dynasty, and, now that the world is almost inordinately 
concerned in looking backwards, connections of this sort, 
if they accord at all with modern conditions, are openly 
canvassed. But Rome succeeded Greece in the overlordship 
of Egypt, and Grecian Cleopatra toyed with Rome for her 
heritage. If anyone is talking about the past, Italy, with 
her reoccupation of part of the famous and flourishing 
province of North Africa, is quite prone to think of Egypt, 
with which she marches in Tripoli. Indeed, if anyone is 
backing Jewish claims to Palestine on historic or sentimental 
grounds, Rome has a more recent claim to her earlier 
provinces even than the Hebrews. No doubt some Italian 
enthusiast may think of the lost province of Britain, though 
that is perhaps not practical politics, but under certain 
conditions a Roman reoccupation of Egypt might be. 

Again, modern Egypt is fond of the traditional fleshpots 
abhorrent to the stern Calvinists of the desert, the Senussi 
on the west and Ibn Saoud and his Wahabis on the east. 
There is ample cause to shout “ Unclean! unclean!” and 
Allah o Ahkbar, and clear out the money-changers and they 
that sell doves, as has been done at Mecca. Further, 
possibly in the fanatical memories of the Jkhwan it is 
perhaps still fresh that it was the forces of orthodox Egypt 
that drove the pure faith into the moss-hags and the pot- 
holes of the southern deserts of Arabia close on a century ago. 

Perhaps, when all is said and done, there are still some 
statesmen in Egypt who know that it will be well to keep 
the peace with Great Britain on the best terms obtainable, 
lest worse befall. 


GroRGE MacMunn 


WHAT DOES “THE REAL INDIA” WANT? 


At a time when both the British public and the British 
Press seem, on the whole, to have come to the conclusion 
that a vast section of the British Empire, viz. the sub- 
continent of India, is intensely burning with a desire for 
complete self-government which, if not satisfied, may lead 
to unimaginably serious consequences, it may not be amiss 
for a patriotic Indian to inquire if they are at all acquainted 
with the needs, aspirations, and desires, as well as the 
difficulties, the sufferings, and the complaints, of the real 
people of India—with the soul of “the Real India ” which 
they want to soothe, and should both save and soothe. 
The query, which may appear to be to some impertinent, 
to some unimportant, to some unpalatable, and to others 
provokingly insulting, is the most needful thing of the hour; 
for an answer to it must be supplied by the conscience of 
every politician or body of politicians—directly or indirectly, 
implicitly or explicitly—responsible for guiding the destiny 
of India, no matter whether he or they belong to the Liberal, 
Labour, Conservative or Socialist groups. And the answer 
that may be presumed to be supplied, whether negative or 
positive, and it must be either the one or the other, is 
evidently a wrong one. To be brutally frank, the British 
Parliament, or more accurately the British people, who are 
taking serious steps to confer upon India a democratic form 
of Government which is bound to prove an oligarchy of the 
worst type, are evidently under an incurable delusion: they 
have mistaken the noise of a microscopic minority of dis- 
contented men almost exclusively belonging to the privileged 
classes for the voice of the people. They are not at all 
aware, or are very imperfectly aware, of the fact that the 
vocal classes of India, the talking fraternity—that evil 
by-product of British association, the “ politically minded 
people,” the self-appointed champions of the rights and 
privileges of the nation, the people who declare the inde- 
pendence of India on the platforms—who glibly talk of a 
federation of republics in India, and who indulge in the 
vision of a united India—an India free, homogeneous, 
self-defending, and prosperous, brought into being by the 
magic of talk—are merely bent on serving their own ends, 
utterly out of touch and hopelessly at variance with the 
Real people of India—the vast masses, the uneducated 
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classes, the depressed communities, who are loyal to the 
core, and who, under the existing social, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions, are practically unrepresented, and are 
bound to remain unrepresented, and whom it is the sacred 
duty of the British nation, to whose care they have been 
providentially committed, to protect against exploitation, 
demoralization, and annihilation from within. These, the 
Real people of India, the majority who ought to have the 
dominant voice in the democratic, i.e. the representative, 
form of government that is going to be thrust on them, are 
non-vocal—non-vocal not because the merciful God has 
denied them the gift of voice, but because they cannot talk 
in English, the only medium through which they can 
effectively reach their rulers, whose sacred duty it is to give 
them a hearing in their own tongues instead of being satisfied 
with the misrepresentations of the social oppressors of tliese 
Real people, who are audacious enough to indulge in the 
nonsensical talk about the desirability or undesirability of 
“minority representations”? as if the sixty millions of 
untouchables, a number almost equalling the entire Muslim 
population of India, and more than a hundred and forty 
millions of non-privileged depressed classes who are regarded 
as only a little higher than the untouchables constitute a 
minority! 'These—both the untouchables and the depressed 
classes—are declared as illegitimate by the Brahminical 
scriptures, regarded as utterly unholy by their higher class 
co-religionists, and were debarred from—from the beginning 
of history down to the advent of the British rule—drinking 
at the fountains of their country’s wisdom and culture 
which have been thrown open to them by “the satanic 
government”’ of a selfish people—an opportunity which they 
have not yet been able even partially to utilize. It is 
extremely desirable to know what these, the majority of 
the Hindu population of India, rather the majority of the 
entire population of India, want. It is equally desirable to 
know what they do not want. Let us, first of all, state briefly 
what they do not want. They do not want agitation. 
They do not want demonstration. They do not want 
dangerous speculation. They do not want talk. But they 
want work, and work—work on the part of the Government 
calculated to supply their wants, to remove their grievances, 
to increase their prosperity, and to give them a peaceful 
and honourable existence which was denied to them 
throughout the whole period of India’s history, beginning 
from the Vedic period down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and which will be denied to them again, if the 
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talking fraternity of India succeed in establishing the 
Swaraj. 

What does “the Real India,” the India of these people, 
which may be presumed also to be the India of by far the 
vast majority of Muslims not yet sophisticated by superficial 
Western culture, want? It wants: (1) sound education, 
(2) sanitation, (3) social reforms, (4) the creation of a good 
moral atmosphere. 

The primary want of this Real India is education in 
the most comprehensive sense of the word. An education 
consisting in the development of all the faculties of the 
mind; an education which is calculated to make man’s mind 
open, heart pure, intelligence clear—to make him to learn, 
to realize, and to face the truth. ‘‘ Education does not 
consist,” as Ruskin says, “in learning the tricks of 
numbers and the shapes of letters, and then turning your 
arithmetic to roguery, and your literature to lust.” It is 
something nobler and better. The ancient India had a real 
education, though that education was the monopoly of 
the few. Ancient Greece had it, and some of the modern 
nations of Europe, if we must frankly admit the truth, have 
it, and we in India, under the fostering care of the British 
Government, only began to have it, but we cannot have it 
any longer. False sentimentalism, pseudo-patriotism, and 
dangerous prejudices are standing in the way of real culture. 
Owing to the existence of the factors mentioned above, we 
cannot study aright the history, literature, philosophy, 
and religion of our own country, as we cannot study the 
history, literature, and philosophy of others. We are too 
prejudiced in favour of our own things and against those of 
others to do that, and the result is a dangerous ignorance of 
the cultural, economical, political, and military conditions 
of our own country, of the empire to which we belong, and 
of the world at large—an ignorance which is deliberately 
fostered and which is at the root of all political agitation, 
disturbance, and tension prevailing in India. The duty of 
the British rulers is to see that this ignorance is removed 
and true knowledge is spread among the people, and this 
will do for India and the empire, what one hundred thousand 
Royal Commissions cannot be expected to do. In spite 
of a number of universities annually manufacturing 
thousands of graduates able to talk, demonstrate, and 
agitate in fluent English, the whole of India, which is reputed 
to be pre-eminently the land of philosophy, cannot show 
a single treatise on the subject worthy of serious attention, 
either in English or in any of the vernaculars; not a single 
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book on politics which may be regarded as a standard 
work, although politics is precisely the subject which engages 
the attention of the whole cultured community in the 
country; and there is not a single book of criticism, although 
every day witnesses the publication of innumerable novels; 
and to our knowledge no single English, French, or German 
Classic has yet been translated into the vernacular, thus 
offering a sad contrast to Japan, which has translated 
practically all the books on all possible subjects available 
in European languages, both ancient and modern. It is 
wrongly supposed that India has enough of education 
because she has got enough of graduates and enough of 
universities and enough of journals creating the spirit of 
discontent in the country. It is the duty of the Government 
to take steps to encourage the spread of real culture in the 
country by all means in their power. It is their duty to 
bring the people in touch with real facts, instead of being 
displeased with the unmitigated rubbish uttered from the 
platform and published in the Press. 

Do either the British Government or the British public 
know that, somehow or other, 99 per cent. of the 
educated people in this country are under the comfortable 
delusion that their Mother Country is the inexhaustible 
source of gold and silver, although its annual produce of 
gold does not amount to more than two and a half crores 
of rupees in value, and it does not produce a single ounce of 
silver? Do they know that the English are thought guilty 
of robbing India of these treasures and of feeding her 
starved population with them? Do they know that the 
élite of India themselves believe, and they persuade others 
to believe in their turn, that the English are a race of 
intruders in India, which they have gained not as a 
result of victory in a hundred battles on a hundred stricken 
fields, but as a result of intrigues and frauds? Do they 
know that this élite believe that they can threaten, bully, 
or terrify the nation which won the victories of Crécy, 
Poitiers, Agincourt, Blenheim, and Waterloo, which has 
won the victories of Nile and Trafalgar, which has ousted 
France from India and America, which brought Phillip II, 
Louis XIV, and Napoleon to their knees, and which has 
recently crushed the mightiest military engine that the 
world has ever produced, into giving them independence? 
Do they know that the élite of India are ignorant of the 
fact that the military defence of their country, which they 
regard as too expensive, by only two hundred and odd 
thousand soldiers, a little more than one-fourth of whom 
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are Britishers, is a miracle which has been made possible 
only by the prestige, the power, and the position of the 
British nation? When the people of India, I mean the 
vast body of the so-called educated people, realize that their 
country has to depend for more than 80 per cent. of her 
capital on foreign nations, without which no industrial 
operations are possible, that the foreign merchants whom 
they have learnt to regard as their exploiting enemies are 
really their economical protectors; that the numerically 
insignificant army against which they complain is not at 
all sufficient to protect India from a foreign invasion, which 
is retarded more by the prestige of the empire than by the 
presence of the Army; that the comparatively more homo- 
geneous India under Chandra Gupta needed more than 
six lacs of soldiers for defence, and that Akbar required 
more than four and a half millions for the same purpose 
(if my memory is correct); that England does not depend 
on India alone for her vast commerce, which is unimaginably 
vaster than India’s; that England has colonies, some of 
which are twice as large as India, for sending her surplus 
population in case of need; that, but for the presence of their 
hated rulers, their country would be reduced into a welter of 
ruin and anarchy, a facsimile of which they got in course of 
the Hindu-Muslim tension—they will talk more moderately, 
think more soberly, and act less loosely. If, however, no 
step towards real education is taken, and the state of 
dangerous ignorance be allowed to continue, the result will 
be what may be expected—the Real people of India will 
be duped by and fall a helpless prey to the agitators, to 
their own ruin. Hence it is that the education of the Real 
people should be the main concern of the British rulers. 

The second great need of the Real India is sanitation. 
It will be no exaggeration to say that practically the whole 
of the rural population of India, and they constitute more 
than three-fourths of the whole population of the country, 
are utterly ignorant of the elementary rules of hygiene: 
they take stale food and drink water 30 per cent. of which 
is mud, defiled with all manner of pollutions unmentionable 
in any decent publication like the present; and the people 
of India profess themselves to be intensely religious who 
are more sanctimonious than the Pharisees of old. No 
amount of legislation can prevent the people from com- 
mitting nuisances in the tanks and reservoirs, no matter 
whether the legislation is in charge of the Government or of 
the popular representatives. A good deal has to be done 
in the direction of teaching the people to lead a healthy 
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life, which is more important for the welfare of a nation 
than its form of government or system of education. The 
hygienical literature published both in English and verna- 
cular should be brought within the easy reach of all, and 
examples which are better than precepts should be set, 
It is greatly to be regretted that the increasing death-rate 
of the population of India, which constitutes the theme of 
many a leader in the newspapers, should not be critically 
traced to its causes. An investigation of the problem on 
the part of the Government is really due to the people. 
Kqually needful, if not more needful, is the problem of 
social reform, which can be better tackled by the people 
themselves than by the Government. In every country 
under the sun, except India, where this delicate task is to be 
performed, and can only be performed, by the Government, 
the intolerable tyranny known as caste system—which many 
ignorant people, both in England and India, explain away 
as a necessary institution comparable to the class system 
in the West, forgetting that in England and other countries 
of Europe “every basket-maker is a possible lord and 
every lord is a possible basket-maker’’; whereas in India 
a born Brahmin is a born Brahmin for ever—has to be 
abolished by the slow but the sure method of disseminating 
Western culture in harmony with all that is best in the 
Eastern. To the great credit of the British Government 
they have been doing it for one hundred years and a 
half, with results which, though not at all discouraging, 
are not commensurate with the efforts. When we think 
of Japan abolishing her caste system by a single determinate 
effort in a day, and compare this grand stroke of patriotism 
on the part of the privileged classes to the caste system of 
India, which, in spite of all talk of the removal of untoucha- 
bility on the part of the people whose own touchability is 
not out of the question, is being all the more firmly rooted 
day by day, we cannot but give way to despair. To this 
must be added that compulsory seclusion of half of the 
population of the country, which means the economic 
sterility of that half. The progress that has hitherto 
attended the efforts to remove the seclusion of the gentler 
sex does not fill our heart with optimism, and the Govern- 
ment, which cannot carry out many of its good plans from the 
eternal lack of pence, should do well to devote more serious 
attention to these problems than they have hitherto done. 
If the whole population of the country, both male and 
female, devote themselves to productive work, and if the 
whole nation can set itself the task of self-improvement 
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and self-education unfettered by artificial rules and 
unhindered by obstacles, prosperity and glory would follow 
as a matter of course. Then there will be no discontent, 
no agitation—the bread problem would be solved for good 
and all. 

The last, but by no means the least, want of Real India 
is the creation of an atmosphere of morals—-an atmosphere 
of trust, good will, and co-operation, an atmosphere where 
all the sections of the country, all the races and communities, 
Hindus and Moslems, Buddhists and Christians, meet freely 
and frankly, not for the purpose of talk and agitation, 
but for real work of construction, for co-operation. Such 
an atmosphere does not really exist in India, and it will 
take a good deal of time before it can come into existence: 
it can come into existence only when the rulers and the 
ruled meet in a co-operative mood, and the conflicting 
classes and communities learn of unity and compromise. 

The British Government can, and it should, see to the 
creation of such a moral atmosphere which will solve of 
itself half the problems with which India is beset to-day. 
These are the main wants of the Real people of India which, 
somehow or other, must be supplied by the Government if it 
is to prove worthy of its trust. If these wants are met, if 
the people be given good education and a good sanitation, 
if the conflicting factors of the nation are somehow reconciled, 
if an atmosphere of good morals is made to prevail, India 
will grow prosperous, vigorous, and great by leaps and 
bounds, and thereby will constitute an asset to the Empire 
of which she is a member. 

The Royal Commission, now paying its first visit to India, 
would do well to reckon among its first duties the task of 
making themselves acquainted with these real needs of the 
Real people of India, and, if possible, make some suggestions 
as to the way in which these vital needs of India, and for the 
matter of that of the Empire, may be met. They should 
not content themselves with merely preparing a report 
based on*the proceedings of the legislative assemblies and the 
law courts. They must not be satisfied with evidences 
given in voluble English by the representatives of the 
Western educated few, mostly recruited from the social 
and political aristocracies of the country. They must not, 
and we hope they cannot, be deceived by far-fetched similes 
and metaphors and pointless analogies into recommending 
a grant of complete representative form of government, 
at the bidding of a few, to the many who are bound to look 
upon it in the light of a curse. The shrewd politicians who 
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constitute the personnel of the Commission are expccted 
to look into the social, political, intellectual, and moral 
conditions of the people at large with deep sympathy and 
keen interest, and thus form independent and unprejudiced 
conclusions of their own. If they do so, we confidently 
believe they will come to the conclusion that India is to 
climb a long way in the ladder of self-education, social 
reform, and political wisdom before she can be granted the 
boon of Swaraj, which is the ultimate goal of British rule 
in India, and that to invest with political power the micro- 
scopic minority of politicians who are inspired by con- 
siderations the very reverse of what is genuinely patriotic 
will be to allow the Real people of India to fall a helpless 
prey to the laws of their traditional oppressors, from which 
they have been providentially rescued, and thus to betray 
the trust of humanity, to ruin the prestige of the British 
nation, to damage the cause of the British Empire, to sully 
the fair fame of Britain. 
By a Patriotic INDIAN 


THE AMENDED PRAYER BOOK MEASURE: 
THE REAL ISSUE 


A LAYMAN writing to a weekly review a little while ago 
said: “‘The Bishops do not justify their alterations to the 
Prayer Book by reference to the Holy Bible, the only place 
where we find the Christian Faith set out, but because it is 
expedient to reconcile Christians in the Church of England 
with others,” of whom he speaks in terms which need not 
be repeated here. The point is—and it is one that is being 
noticed everywhere, especially among the laity—that the 
majority of the Bishops, in commending the changes to 
which they are adhering so persistently, do not appeal to 
the Bible, as setting forth the Christian Faith in its purity, 
but rest their case on other considerations, the chief being 
their desire to provide a particular school of thought with 
a recognized and comfortable place within the Church of 
England. Our earlier revisers always had a wise compre- 
hensiveness in view; but their governing aim was “ not to 
gratify this or that party in any of their unreasonable 
demands,” but to establish the teaching and worship of the 
Church on a foundation which, though broad, was indubit- 
ably Scriptural. They were especially careful, so they said, 
to omit from the Book of Common Prayer whatever was 
“untrue” or “uncertain” or was not plainly in accordance 
with “the very pure Word of God, the Holy Scriptures.” 

That aim and policy were scrupulously kept in view in 
the earlier stages of the present revision. It is only within 
the last few years that there has been a new departure 
in which the stress has been laid rather on comprehensive- 
ness than on unquestionable soundness of Scriptural teach- 
ing. Hitherto the Church of England has occupied a very 
definite position as founding its doctrine and worship clearly 
and finally on Scriptural authority. If the Deposited Book 
1s sanctioned, we shall have two types of religion provided 
for—one which is indisputably in accordance with the New 
Testament standard and another which is not. 

The real issue is being obscured by the use or misuse of 
party names in the advocacy of the new policy. Evangeli- 
cals, we are told, must learn to tolerate Catholics and 
Catholics to tolerate Evangelicals within the one Church. 
It is a novel thing, by the way, to divide up the membership 
of the Church of England into Evangelicals and Catholics. 
There are many loyal members of the Church who could 
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not call themselves exclusively by either of these terms, 
and there are many to whom both terms would be applicable 
in their proper meanings. However, it will tend to clearness 
of view if we set aside all such party terms—whether 
Catholic and Evangelical or Protestant and Roman Catholic 
—and consider the present situation from the standpoint 
of what in teaching and worship is clearly in accordance 
with the New Testament standard and what is not. 

As our lay friend has said, there is a certain type of 
religion definitely “set out” in the Bible, and the great 
mass of Christian people in England are thoroughly loyal 
to that, and can discern for themselves what are its main 
characteristics. Very shortly, however, after the Apostolic 
age there appeared within the Church another type of religion 
which gradually in different parts of Christendom supplanted 
the New Testament type. This later type has recently been 
described by a theologian of eminence as a “ sacramental 
cult’? alien in some of its marked features from the New 
Testament type. In the New Testament, Christ Himself 
is the direct object of the allegiance of all Christians, each 
beginning his conscious Christian life by a personal faith 
in Christ. The sacraments occupy their important but 
unobtrusive and subsidiary place in this New Testament 
type of religion as signs and seals of the Christian’s personal 
faith in Christ, and means by which we realize our 
spiritual union with Him and with one another in Him. 
In the later cult the sacraments occupy the primary place; 
“salvation is offered through the sacraments when validly 
administered; and the condition of faith, when required at 
all, is fulfilled by a general assent to the authority of the 
Church.” 

The rapid spread of this sacramental cult was due to the 
way in which it adapted itself to some inherited weaknesses of 
human nature, particularly in laying a disproportionate 
stress on the external, the material, and the spectacular. 
As Dean Inge has said, “a religion succeeds not because it is 
true, but because it suits the worshippers.” We account 
thus for the frequent lapses of which we read in Old 
Testament history. Indeed, everywhere, there has been a 
tendency, from similar causes, towards the reversion to 
earlier types of religion. At Delphi, for example, the worship 
of Apollo and of the Olympic gods supervened on the cult 
of the Earth-goddess, but the Earth-goddess held her own 
for a long time afterwards; and it is said that Pan, who was 
older than Zeus, has his worshippers still within ten miles 
of Athens. 
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In the sixteenth century, when, through the return to 
Bible study, it was seen that this sacramental cult was 
inconsistent with the essential teaching of Christ, things 
were rectified in the Church of England. The cult revived, 
however, as an effect of the Oxford Movement, which, while 
recalling attention to much that was good and proper in 
relation to Church order and worship, tended to direct men’s 
minds in a disproportionate way towards the sacraments, 
especially the Eucharist, so as to make almost everything 
in religion centre round that. With this revival came 
the re-insistence on fasting Communion, which by many 
was taught to be so essential that to neglect to fast before 
communicating was sinful. This practice has been closely 
associated with Reservation, and is one of the chief causes 
of the demand for Reservation; while concurrently there 
has taken place the revival of the Mass. 

Now the main ground of the objections of so many to 
the Deposited Book, even as amended, is that, in effect, it 
gives countenance to this sacramental cult and makes the 
impossible attempt to co-ordinate it with the New Testament 
type of religion which is so faithfully represented in the old 
book. The real issue before the Church and nation at the 
present time is whether or not this attempt at co-ordination 
between these higher and lower forms of religion shall be 
made. 

The most crucial points are such as the following. The 
new book makes a pronouncement on fasting Communion 
which might seem to be neutral, but as a matter of fact 
satisfies nobody. It declares it to be “an ancient and 
laudable custom of the Church to receive the Holy Sacra- 
ment fasting,’ yet adds that “such preparation may be 
used or not used, according to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” The Evangelicals object to this because, 
as they point out, the fast before Communion does not 
date from the earliest days, and the latest investigation 
goes to show that the practice is medieval rather than in 
any true sense ancient. The ‘ Anglo-Catholics” equally 
object to the rubric because it commends fasting as “a 
laudable custom of the Church” and yet, in their view, 
lightly countenances the breach of such a custom. Perhaps 
it would have been better if the Bishops had contented 
themselves with a reference to the carefully reasoned pro- 
nouncements in Convocation of the Bishops of 1893 and 
1899, though the evidence that fasting is a medieval rather 
than an ancient rule has been brought to light more recently, 

The amended rubrics relating to Reservation, while not 
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removing the difficulty of those who object altogether to 
the practice, have not unnaturally disturbed and annoyed 
those who approve of it. The sanction of continuous 
Reservation implies, and, according to the admission of 
several of the Bishops, is intended to imply, the recognition 
of a belief in a presence in the elements apart from Com- 
munion; yet the rubrics deny to those who hold this belief 
the practice of adoration, which is a logical corollary to the 
belief. 

It may be taken as certain that these rubrics would not 
and could not act as safeguards. It has been openly stated 
by some of the clergy, who have accepted the Deposited 
Book in its amended form, that they will confidently look 
to their Bishops, in the ordinary course of their administra- 
tion of their dioceses, to allow the use of the reserved sacra- 
ment for others besides the sick; and in course of time, in 
many churches where there is Reservation, it will almost 
inevitably become the rule for obeisance to be made towards 
the elements, and very probably other such practices will 
follow which the Bishops will be powerless to stop. 

Turning to the alternative Order of the Holy Communion, 
we may recall the saying of Bishop Creighton that the object 
of the Anglican Reformers in compiling our present office 
was to turn the Mass into a Communion. The effect of the 
alternative Order, if it is authorized, will be to set up the 
Mass again side by side with the Communion. If it is denied 
that there is any such intention, reference may be made to 
the facts, which speak for themselves. The new Consecra- 
tion Prayer has indeed been described by some of its defenders 
as more Evangelical than the old, and it has been pretty 
broadly hinted that the Evangelicals are stupid in not seeing 
this. The Evangelicals know their own minds on this 
subject, and there is no subject on which they are better 
informed; and they tell us, many of them, that nothing 
would ever induce them to use the new Prayer. It so 
happens that they take precisely the same view of the two 
Consecration Prayers that the Roman Catholics do. The 
Roman Catholics have declared that if the Church of England 
were to come to terms with them they could accept and 
sanction the new Consecration Prayer as adapted to the 
Mass, but that they could not accept our present Consecra- 
tion Prayer on any conditions. 

That there is some definite intention in the determination 
of the Bishops to cling to the new Consecration Prayer is 
evidenced by what has taken place lately. The House of 
Clergy passed a resolution respectfully requesting the Bishops 
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to consider the question of revising the form of Invocation 
in the new Prayer. Some who have hitherto staunchly 
supported the Deposited Book expressed concern at the 
prospect of a new Communion Office being authorized 
which would very evidently divide the Church. The 
majority of the Bishops, however, have been adamant on 
this point, and they are putting the new Consecration 
Prayer forward again without paying attention to the 
serious exception which is being taken to it in all quarters of 
the Church. The only inference to be drawn from this is 
that the retention of the Prayer without amendment is, 
as one of the dissentient Bishops has plainly asserted, the 
result of a private compromise. 

It would seem as though it were the aim of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops to admit a diversity of view on this 
central matter of sacramental belief without regard to 
questions of pure scholarship; and the appeal for support 
of the alternative order is made predominantly an appeal to 
charity and tolerance. It is the sort of appeal which is 
very cogent in these days, especially with those who have 
not acquainted themselves with the new facts which have so 
wonderfully substantiated the doctrine which lies behind 
our present Order of Holy Communion. It would be 
congenial to all good Christians to allow the fullest latitude 
of opinion and practice to any of their brethren consistently 
with loyalty to fundamental principle. There are considera- 
tions of overwhelming importance, however, in this case 
which prevent a very large number of Church-people from 
giving their consent to a policy which, in their view, would 
seriously compromise the Church of England as a teaching 
Church and would greatly impair its influence. 

This sacramental cult which it is proposed should now 
be countenanced within the Church of England leads away 
inevitably from the purity and simplicity of the Gospel 
of Christ. It has been the fruitful cause of behaviour which 
is utterly out of accord with the ethical teaching of 
Christianity. There is something obviously wrong with a 
religious system which allows and moves devout and earnest 
men, in the ordering of public worship, to show an apparently 
callous disregard for the rights and feelings of others. 
Nothing has condemned the system all over the country 
more than the discord that has been introduced into the 
Church through an undue insistence on things which Christ 
Himself did not command. The whole spirit of this cult 
is at variance with Christ’s own practice and teaching. 
He frequented the temple courts, when He could, for the 
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purpose of prayer and instruction, but showed no interest 
at all in the sacrifices that went on in the temple. The 
kind of worship which He inculcated was extra-local and 
wholly spiritual. He regularly attended the synagogue 
services, but for His own special communion with His 
Father He was wont to go to “a mountain apart” or toa 
garden. He ever impressed upon men that “the keeping of 
the commandments” was incomparably more acceptable to 
God than any mere outward or verbal expression of devotion. 
He taught His disciples when they prayed to go into their 
inner chambers and so hold converse with their Father 
“which seeth’in secret.” 

As we read these things in the Gospels we feel we are 
in a totally different religious world from that in which men 
crave, as a help to their devotions, to have the Divine 
Presence localized for them within an aumbry or a tabernacle 
—a craving which seems to carry us back to days like those 
of Jacob and Aaron, when the Deity could be conceived of 
as enclosed in a stone ora graven image. In much, too, that 
is taught and practised with reference to the “‘ sacrament 
of the altar,’ with its sacrificial accessories, we feel we are 
far away from that sacred meal partaken of “‘ after supper,” 
of which the fellowship of the disciples with their Lord 
and with one another was the most conspicuous feature. 
The whole idea of the “fellowship,” the kovnonia, of which 
so much was made in the Apostolic days, is practically set 
at naught in the licensing of two forms of Communion 
Service with their different doctrinal implications, dividing 
Christian people into separate bodies in their commemoration 
of their “one Lord.” 

Much evidence has been brought forward lately in 
favour of the view that the Epistle of St. James, the brother 
of our Lord, is the earliest of the books of the New Testa- 
ment. Its notable affinities with the Sermon on the Mount 
seem to make it a very early representation of the mind of 
Christ in regard to the things that matter most. St. James 
himself had much in common with the Pharisaic School. 
He clung apparently to Judaic custom so far as he could 
consistently with his Christian faith. He certainly had no 
prejudice against institutional religion. Yet, in his epistle, 
he finds no occasion to say anything about sacraments. 
For him obviously “‘ the primary factor in religion is ethical 
and altruistic,” and when he defines religion (using the 
word thresketa—the ordinary word for worship, external 
and ceremonial) he says: ‘Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless 
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and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.’’* 

Attractive as this sacramental cult may be to some, it 
cannot hold its own against an exact study of the New 
Testament, and it is discredited by much of our modern 
knowledge. In many parishes where the services have been 
adapted to this cult people have been driven away from 
public worship altogether; but the pure religion of Jesus 
Christ attracts in these days, we may almost say, more 
than ever before. Our Church leaders who are also scientists 
have rendered invaluable service in showing how wonder- 
fully Christ’s revelation of God fits in with our new know- 
ledge, and it is pitiful that the new liturgical policy of the 
official Church should be a positive hindrance to the wider 
influence of a teaching which in its integrity and simplicity the 
world is so ready to accept, and which it so greatly needs. 

Most evidently and most unfortunately the official Church 
is out of touch with the main body of the laity on this 
crucial matter. As the Bishop of Durham remarked in 
1924 with reference to the Malines ‘‘ Conversations,” “‘ the 
National Church no longer reflects the mind of the nation,” 
and the drift towards the sacramental cult is “ mainly 
clerical.” The divergence is due to the reactionary teaching 
which has been going on so long and so very perseveringly, 
especially through the Church papers, with the result that 
the attention of not a few even able and earnest Christians 
has been greatly diverted from the general tenor and 
implications of the central and paramount teaching of 
Jesus Christ. 

It must be carefully noted, however, that this has not 
been the case with large numbers of the clergy, and very 
particularly not with the leaders of theology in our uni- 
versities, who, under our present restricted electoral system, 
are scarcely represented at all in the chief councils of the 
Church, and have had practically no say in our recent 
liturgical adjustments. 

The present state of things at the time of writing is that 
the Convocations have given their consent, though with 
lessened majorities, to the laying of the amended Prayer Book 
Measure before the Church Assembly, and so we are heading 
for stereotyped division and disunion. The situation may 
be saved if the Church Assembly will reject the Measure. 
Or the Bishops may be moved by the grave and increasing 
opposition to the Measure to withdraw it, and to yield 


* St. James i. 27. See The Epistle of St. James and Judaic Christianity, by 
G. H. Rendall, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 
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to the general wish that the non-controversial parts of the 
Deposited Book should be authorized forthwith and the 
remainder reserved for fuller and calmer consideration at a 
later day. 

It is much to be deprecated that there should be a dif- 
ference of opinion again between the official Church and 
Parliament. If, however, the Measure goes forward to 
Parliament, the issues at stake are so vital to the Church 
and the nation that it is impossible for many of us not to 
hope that Parliament will express the mind of the main 
body of Christian people throughout the country, as it 
did before. 

W. L. Pater Cox 
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“Paris and all parts of the Continent. Sea passage one 
hour !” 


For the lover of La Belle France and all she offers is there 
any more satisfying and gratifying moment than that on 
which he reads the above inscription over the entrance to 
Victoria Station as he hurries from his taxi-cab to the 
Folkestone express ? 

Fogs, whether climatic, industrial, or merely tempera- 
mental, are for the moment being left behind; before him 
lies the prospect of a sojourn in the city of cities, with all 
the physical and mental stimulus that Paris affords her 
votaries—good food, good wine, good company, in familiar 
and loved surroundings. 

Each section of the well-known journey has its special 
interest. The swift dash through the Kentish hop-fields 
(on this occasion, alas! rather waterlogged and dreary); 
the glimpse of the white cliffs at Folkestone; the anxious 
glance at the white-capped Channel to ascertain if its mood 
be kindly; the handing over of one’s suit-cases to a stalwart 
sailor, with an inward prayer that, in spite of the hurly- 
burly, he will be discoverable on board the steamer; the 
crush through Passport Office and Customs; the joyful 
recapture of one’s luggage and a sheltered seat on the Maid 
of Kent; finally, the tang of fresh air and salt-laden breezes 
during the all-too-short crossing. 

The disembarkation at Boulogne provides a momentary 
check to a care-free mood. Ere the ship is well at a stand- 
still, a wisp of marine porters charges through the saloon 
like infantry at the assault. Several snatch at your suit- 
cases; one secures them, while, with imprecations and 
lamentations, the others rush on—but not before the very 
fierceness of the competition for an employ worth at best a 
few francs has shown the intensity of the struggle for daily 
bread even in self-supporting France. 

Next, several tattered and ultra-miserable individuals 
implore you to let them reserve seats (already, of course, 
reserved) in the Paris train. Still others want to act as 
interpreters, guides through customs, helpers in any capacity, 
in return for the smallest tip! One wonders, so pathetic is 
their mien, if they must go supperless, or even homeless, if 
they miss this supreme chance of the day to earn a pour- 
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sailor, with an inward prayer that, in spite of the hurly- 
burly, he will be discoverable on board the steamer; the 
crush through Passport Office and Customs; the joyful 
recapture of one’s luggage and a sheltered seat on the Maid 
of Kent; finally, the tang of fresh air and salt-laden breezes 
during the all-too-short crossing. 

The disembarkation at Boulogne provides a momentary 
check to a care-free mood. Ere the ship is well at a stand- 
still, a wisp of marine porters charges through the saloon 
like infantry at the assault. Several snatch at your suit- 
cases; one secures them, while, with imprecations and 
lamentations, the others rush on—but not before the very 
fierceness of the competition for an employ worth at best a 
few francs has shown the intensity of the struggle for daily 
bread even in self-supporting France. 

Next, several tattered and ultra-miserable individuals 
implore you to let them reserve seats (already, of course, 
reserved) in the Paris train. Still others want to act as 
interpreters, guides through customs, helpers in any capacity, 
in return for the smallest tip! One wonders, so pathetic is 
their mien, if they must go supperless, or even homeless, if 
they miss this supreme chance of the day to earn a pour- 
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boire! It is a relief to get through, on to one’s train, and 
to go dashing off at the mad and frenetic speed of French 
trains through the lush meadows, the tilled red earth, the 
fir-crowned hills and dales of the Pas de Calais. Dinner in 
the wagon-restaurant whiles away the moments as darkness 
falls; and in an inconceivably short space of time the lights 
of Paris are flashing their welcome and the train glides to 
a standstill in the Gare du Nord. 

From thence a swift journey through strangely quiet 
and deserted streets to an hotel in the Rue de Rivoli brings 
the seven hours’ travel to a close. 

I found Paris the next morning bathed in sunshine 
pouring from a cloudless sky. From my window over- 
looking the Tuileries Gardens I had a view of a radiant city 
already, in mid-March, arrayed in its spring attire. Imme- 
diately underneath, the trees and flower-beds in vivid and 
resplendent foliage challenged and held one’s winter-tired 
eyes. In the middle distance flowed the placid Seine, and 
farther again, beyond the gilded facade of the Gare d’ Orléans, 
the dome of the Invalides dominated a hundred sparkling 
turrets and spires. It was no day to lie abed, and, having 
disposed of the traditional coffee and rolls, I made haste to 
sally forth. 

The arcaded pathway of the Rue de Rivoli is usually 
crowded in the forenoon by the occupants of the various 
famous hotels dotted along its length. These visitors have 
presumably issued from their caravanserais with some more 
or less definite object in view, but fall by the wayside, as it 
were, under the spell and interest of the varied shop-front 
displays devised to arrest their progress. 

The French certainly excel in the art of window-dressing, 
whether literally, as in the shops of the Rue de Rivoli, or 
merely metaphorically, when necessary for political reasons. 

That most repellent type of humanity, the Paris “ guide,” 
is well aware of the visitor’s tendency to linger in these 
attractive precincts and here pesters them with his unwel- 
come attentions. Here, too, come the more enterprising 
beggars, the touts for tours to Versailles, Fontainebleau, or 
Malmaison, and a few of the bolder street-hawkers, as well 
as the furtive and degraded vendors of ‘“ interesting” 
peture postcards. 

But in spite of these social pests, the Rue de Rivoli 
holds its own as the chief strolling-ground for the newly 
arrived visitor. Later he will learn how incomparably more 
attractive are the streets across the river; later he will 
learn to loiter at the little book-stalls over by the Quai 
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Voltaire, and to wander past their inviting rows of books, 
ictures, coins and engravings, in the hope of picking up a 
argain. Later he will come to know the Boulevard St. 

Michel, with its quaint cafés and hordes of students of all 

types and nationalities, its unique atmosphere of tawdry yet 

joyous life. Later still, if he is lucky, he may chance on a 
little restaurant (on the Ile de la Cité, behind the Palais de 
Justice) named the ‘‘ Vert Galant,” in honour of a certain 
very gay monarch whose effigy bestrides a stone charger 
hard by. There, if the “‘ Patron” likes his looks, he will 
eat and drink as a monarch should, and at little damage 
to his purse, however thinly lined. Here, too, he may learn 

from a very private list, entitled the “‘ Cent pour cent,” of 
certain other hostelries dotted about in the most unexpected 
places and strangest alleys where, if he be a modest gourmet, 
happiness awaits him without bankruptcy. 

Some years ago I was privileged to write in this Review 
a description of Paris in war-time,* and to endeavour to 
depict Paris to-day would be, in many respects, to re-write 
that article, but with one outstanding difference. Paris, 
despite its superficiality and the empty life of pleasure 
which it connotes for so many, really reflects, if one knows 
where to look, the very heart and spirit of France. Now, 
in those weary years of war, Paris reflected the iron deter- 
mination and will to win of a united and great nation. No 
long-distance guns, no air-raids, no rationing, no darkened 
streets and drawn curtains, no bad news from various 
tortured fronts, no ineptitude of politicians or soldiers, 
could destroy that wonderful élan, that strange, patient 
confidence of Paris, and of France, in ultimate victory. 
One felt it then in every street, in every contact, in every 
impression of the city of pleasure turned into the city 
of pain. 

To-day that confidence, that certainty, reigns no more 
in France. That is the tragic truth. Overhead the same 
sunshine pours down; the same marroniers and chdtaigniers 
are bursting into leaf along the avenues; in Luxembourg, 
Tuileries and Monceau Gardens the same delicious spring 
flowers are blooming; ten minutes away the same Bois, 
fragrant, green, alluring, awaits a visit; the restaurants, 
theatres, shops are crowded with customers; the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées, the Place de la Concorde, the boule- 
vards are more thronged than ever with costly and ultra- 
luxurious automobiles; the Concours Hippique fills the 
Grand Palais daily with an aristocracy second to none in 

* See National Review, May 1922. 
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Europe; yet underneath, and peering out in a hundred 
ways, is the spirit of uncertainty, of fear. Why? A nearby 
hoarding gives the answer. On it, in flaming colours, is 
depicted a wall against which a man is falling dead under 
the bullets of a firing-party whose rifles are belching flame. 
The head of the man is replaced by an enormous franc; the 
firing-party consists of Socialists, the party, in France, of 
the Third Internationale! 

Over this distressing scene is inscribed in_ blood-red 
letters: 


“‘ Voter rouge c’est tirer sur le franc.” 


There, in seven words, is the explanation of the uncer- 
tainty, the fear, that eats at the heart of France to-day, 
and which Paris, despite the spring, despite the sunshine, 
faithfully reflects. That fear, that uncertainty, can only be 
dispelled by the results of the General Elections to take 
place all over France this April. Every Frenchman knows 
it, and for this reason these elections are arousing a degree 
of interest, of excitement, hitherto unknown to a country 
where politicians are, with a few honoured exceptions, 
heartily disliked and despised. 

It is a surprising but undeniable fact that human beings 
as a whole care more for their pockets than their skins! 
They will expose the latter readily to a thousand perils in 
order to spare the former. In my own country how often 
have I known cases of persons actually dying through 
neglect to call in a doctor in time to save them—surely the 
most vain and futile of all human economies! And among 
mankind the French outrival even the proverbial Scots in 
the meticulous care they bestow on economy. Imagine, 
then, the widespread anxiety and concentration with which 
Frenchmen of all classes await the elections which will 
determine the fate of the franc and, as a corollary, their 
hardly won savings! 

It is all too evident that only a sweeping victory for the 
Moderate parties, or at least such a Moderate success as 
would ensure the continuation of the policy of National 
Union adopted in July 1926, can save the franc from ruin. 

If any proof of this were needed, it is to be found in the 
recent political history of France. In the 1924 election, 
when the foreign policy of M. Poincaré, until then leader 
of the “ Bloc National’? (Republicans and Democrats), 
came into disfavour with the electorate, because of the Ruhr 
imbroglio and Allied quarrels, the newly formed Cartel des 
Gauches (Radicals, Radical-Socialists, Socialists and Radical 
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Left), under the notorious M. Herriot, succeeded in ousting 
the “ Bloc National’? from power. The Cartel leaders 
proceeded at once to put their own doctrines into operation 
in both home and foreign spheres. Abroad they endeavoured 

(unsuccessfully, one must add) to suppress French diplomatic 
representation at the Vatican, thus alienating Catholic 
sympathy; they withdrew from the Ruhr and adopted a 
new ingratiating attitude towards Germany, thus increasing 
the hostility to their Government of the official and landed 
classes. Worst of all, at home they started a financial 
policy of inflation, with consequent depreciation of the franc 
and something like panic throughout the country. The 
franc stood at 70 to the pound when M. Herriot first took 
office, and two years later it had touched the level of 240 
to the pound, despite the efforts of different Cabinets, under 
M. Painlevé and M. Briand, and again M. Herriot, as 
Premiers, to stay its spectacular descent. France was 
faced with bankruptcy and multitudes of her citizens with 
privations and losses on a gigantic scale. With the example 
of the mark before them, none dared for an instant to hold 
francs. Industrial affairs, contracts, bourse transactions, 
became wild gambles; the sane conduct of the national life 
became impossible. A débdcle was imminent when the Cartel 
leaders decided to swallow their pride and to invite the only 
man who could restore public confidence, M. Poincaré, to 
take office. They promised him the votes of the Radicals, 
the Radical-Socialists, and of most of what is known as the 
Left, in support of his own Republican Democrats. When 
he accepted the offer in 1926, M. Herriot, M. Painlevé and 
other Cartel leaders took office under him. This so-called 
Government of National Union succeeded in placing the 
national finances once more on a sound basis in the two 
years which have just passed by, and for over twelve months 
the franc has remained practically stable at 124 to the 
pound. 

_ National Union then certainly achieved a victory, but, 
like our own Coalition which governed during the period 
1916-1922, it is an unnatural union, only made possible by 
the stifling of party interests, the muzzling of party hounds, 
&@ compromise seldom advisable, save as a last resource and 
when every other expedient fails. 

Frenchmen recognize as well as we do the impossibility 
of maintaining a National Union Government as a normal 
form of political combination; hence their acute anxiety for 
a clear victory for the parties of the Right, which alone can 
avoid the alternatives of the continuation of a coalition 
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Government, or, worse still, a new gallop to destruction of 
the franc. 

Unfortunately, the record of the Right in foreign policy 
has not always been reassuring. As long as that wonderful 
opportunist and enjdéleur, M. Briand, can be induced to 
remain at the Quai d’Orsay, few Frenchmen, save Chau- 
vinists and extremists of the Right, will be dissatisfied; but 
were he to go, then indeed an acceptable successor would 
be hard to find. M. Poincaré himself, wonderful patriot 
and wonderful statesmen as he is, was not too successful in 
that most difficult of posts, which calls for very special 
endowments in its holder. Meantime, the Centre and Left 
political parties, to whom National Union has been but a 
pis aller, are straining every nerve not only to overthrow 
their late financial saviour, M. Poincaré, but to remove from 
the mind of the electorate all recollection of his fine achieve- 
ment. The Radicals hope that with the continuous arrivals 
of gold from America, and by the introduction of sweeping 
financial and fiscal reforms, they can stabilize without the 
help of M. Poincaré. M. Caillaux is their prophet. 

A Radical success would mean the imposition of new and 
discriminating taxation and a more thorough and relentless 
collection of those taxes now existing, as well as a revision 
of inter-Allied debts. The Socialists, undisturbed by the 
experience of Herriot in France, MacDonald in England, and 
Hornsrud in Norway, still plough the lonely furrows of 
nationalization and the surtax or capital levy, called by one 
or another name. 

They dominated the Cartel in its heyday, but have little 
real influence in the country. 

Still weaker are the Communists and, needless to add, 
even more clamorous! The more intransigent of their 
leaders have been locked up for preaching sedition to the 
troops; but, undisturbed by such trifling reverses, the party 
stumps the country preaching revolution, and is everywhere 
in evidence. Its leaders are equally opposed to the Right 
and the Left in the Chamber, and vote always against the 
Government of the moment as being “ bourgeois.” They 
have, unfortunately, a wide field to exploit in the miseries 
of the industrial workman. His standard of living in 
France is on such a low level that any change, however 
drastic, in the form of government could hardly prejudice 
his condition. Especially are the hovels in which too often 
he lives pitiable in the extreme. There is no harder worker 
in the world, nor one who faces adverse conditions more 
bravely, but the stoutest heart might falter before the daily 
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life of the French casual labourer, as, indeed, I know from 
personal investigation. The conditions of his British fellow- 
worker are ideal by comparison, and yet we know they are 
far from being what all Britons desire and intend them to 
be. To the French labourer, then, the Communist sings 
his sweetest song, for him he paints the most alluring 
picture; but Moderates and Radicals alike, in answer, point 
to Russia and say to the workers: “ Would you exchange 
your lot, sad as it is, for that of the Russian labourer? ” 

Hard indeed is the choice of the poor elector faced with 
such a choice. He knows nothing of world finance, of 
channels of trade, of inter-Allied debts, of long-term credits, 
of all the interests and rivalries, national and international, 
which affect from day to day the value of the few francs 
he earns by unceasing toil. But he does know that the 
franc has been steadier since M. Poincaré resumed charge. 
That knowledge may be decisive in the polling-booth. 

Next above him, the petit bourgeois seeks only a period 
of political rest, of financial stability, to enable him to 
maintain the narrow, pinched existence which, to him, 
seems so desirable. He will vote solidly for the Right. 
The civil servants, who used to come more or less within 
this category, have been unsettled by M. Herriot’s action 
in making them trade unionists; but, as their chief concern 
is for their tiny salaries, they too will no doubt support 
the “save the franc”? party. On this side, too, will be 
found the rentier, the propriétaire, and, in general, all property 
owners, including the Church. 

To the uncertainty of party successes or failures must 
be added that created by the French electoral system of 
two ballots. Of this system the Figaro writes, and not 
without justification: “How can one attempt to foretell 
the result, even at fifteen days’ distance from the election, 
under the present system, so prone to abuse, of a first and 
second ballot? The second ballot is the climax of the 
uninominal system, the triumph of shameless combinations: 
the immorality of the second ballot is all of a piece with the 
absurdity of the first! What will they produce? Who can 
tell?’ Who indeed? The experience of 1924 shows that 
it is the unexpected which always happens in French politics, 
and until the second ballot has taken place on April 29th 
there is no peace for Paris or for France. 

Meanwhile la ville lumiére endeavours to bear up against 
financial preoccupation, and superficially succeeds. For a 
month the franc is safe, and there are Mi-Caréme and later 
Easter visitors to exploit. 
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It is a far cry from, for instance, the surroundings of 
the “Foire 4 la Ferraille” to those of the city’s latest 
novelty, the “Lido”! This is a combined bar, dancing- 
hall and swimming-bath of unexampled luxury and mag- 
nificence, in a subterranean chamber, with its own supply 
of fresh air and tepid water and ice-cold drinks. Here any 
expenditure is possible, from the cost of a cocktail upwards; 
and the only apparent restriction is that the visitor, if he 
chooses to bathe or to dance, must not indulge in both 
simultaneously ! 

Finally, this is the time when Paris indulges in a perfect 
orgy of opera, concerts, balls and horse-racing. Spring 
model dressmaking displays are crammed with eager women 
and reluctant men. It is the moment of the mannequin! 
It is the old and ever-new Paris while the franc holds. 
London, Berlin, Vienna may compete in summer, autumn 
and winter, but the spring belongs to Paris. Just now the 
season of fairs is beginning; there are some two hundred of 
them in all, but among the more famous are the Montmartre 
painters’ “Foire aux Croidtes,’ due in Holy Week, the 
Water-Colours Fair taking place as I write, the Gingerbread 
Fair, the Ham Fair, and the “ Foire 4 la Ferraille.” In 
each the booths spring up like mushrooms on the appointed 
date and disappear equally rapidly and inconspicuously, to 
give place to the scheduled successor. But meantime the 
housewives of Paris and interested foreigners have exploited 
them to the full. Lent, too, brings its series of trade balls, 
dressmakers, furriers, cooks and barbers vieing with one 
another. The Mi-Caréme, with its traditional processions, 
masquerades and evening merrymaking, passes in undimmed 
splendour, notwithstanding the “ cleansing of the capital” 
by the Prefect of Police. This new police activity has done 
much, nevertheless, to place a check on the numbers of idle 
male foreigners, mostly undesirables, who have chosen to 
reside in Paris. 

But, should the elections go against the franc, then what 
will all this superficial serenity, merrymaking and joy of the 
spring avail France? 

For the first time in my long and delightful series of 
vernal visits to Paris I find ‘‘ Printemps ’’ overshadowed by 
** Politique.” 


NEWMAN CRAIG 


Paris, March 1928. 
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THE DEPRECIATION OF DE QUINCEY 


THE fact that De Quincey’s diaries have now been printed,* 
and that a full biography of him is being prepared, may be 
taken as a sign that his reputation is destined to survive 
the many attacks, some open, some veiled, that have been 
made on it by his literary critics; for if there had been any 
substantial truth in one half of the things said to his disparage- 
ment, both as writer and as man, his fair fame could hardly 
have endured so long. What has been the cause of the 
various misunderstandings that have delayed a just recog- 
nition of one of the most amiable of men and greatest of 
our prose-writers ? 

Doubtless the story of his opium-eating, as told in his 
Confessions, created a certain amount of prejudice against 
him, as in the similar case of Coleridge. The instant success 
that attended the publication of that book, just over a 
hundred years ago, was due not only to its merits, great as 
they were, but also in large measure to the attractiveness of 
its title and subject. Readers are always allured by Confes- 
sions; and opium-stories have an unfailing, if somewhat 
morbid, charm. It was not recognized then, and it is hardly 
recognized now, by those who justly reprobate the practice, 
that De Quincey’s Confessions were not concerned wholly 
or mainly with opium, and that the great and lasting value 
of the book rests on far more solid foundations than the 
author’s ability to deck out a fascinating theme in an 
impressive style. 

The story, as told, narrates how De Quincey’s early 
adventures and sufferings led to his becoming an opium- 
eater, and how in due course his addiction to opium led to 
his experience of sublime and terrific dreams. But we know, 
on his own authority, that the subject of opium was only 
subsidiary to his main purpose, which was “to reveal 
something of the grandeur which belongs potentially to 
human dreams”; it was the faculty of dreaming, not the 
powers of opium, by which his work was inspired; and there- 
fore he lavished on the description of those dreams all the 
wealth of his ‘‘ impassioned prose”? which has made the 
Confessions one of the masterpieces of English literature. 
It is very necessary that this distinction should be kept in 
mind by those who would understand De Quincey, because 

* A Diary of Thomas De Quincey, edited by Horace A. Eaton, 1927. 
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the too-constant association of his name with opium-eating 
has brought a good deal of censure; it carried him into sudden 
fame in the first instance, but has ever since retarded the 
full appreciation of his genius. 

How many-sided a writer he was may be seen by a glance 
at the list of his voluminous works; but confining ourselves 
to the Confessions, we find in the earlier and autobiographical 
portion of the book, which amounts to about two-thirds 
of the whole, qualities hardly less precious than those which 
distinguish the crowning melodies of his dream-fugues, 
Indeed, it might reasonably be held that De Quincey is at 
his greatest less as a dreamer than as a psychologist; so many 
and so wonderful are the passages in which he shows his 
profound knowledge of the human heart in its complex 
and changing moods, as affected not only by the joys and 
sorrows of life, but also by the varying aspects of Nature. 
To give a single example: no one has written more feelingly 
of the poignant sadness of farewells. 

No misapprehension of De Quincey can be more complete 
than to regard him, as not a few of his critics have done, as 
a sort of intellectual voluptuary, dallying with baleful drugs 
and celebrating them in beautiful prose. The Confessions 
contain ample evidence of his true and deep human 
sympathies: as notably in the account of his friendship with 
the starveling child in the empty house in Greek Street, 
and above all with the outcast Ann. ‘“ Plain human nature,” 
he says, “in its humblest and most homely apparel, was 
enough for me;”’ and the truth of those words every thought- 
ful reader of the Confessions will gratefully admit. Read in 
this light, the book is seen to have far more than a purely 
literary value. In one of his works he deprecated the 
callous spirit which can look lightly on “the afflicting 
spectacle of female prostitution ”; in another he rejoiced at 
the interference of Parliament to amend “ the ruinous social 
evil” of female labour in mines. ‘ All that I have ever had 
enjoyment of in life,’’ he wrote, “the charms of friendship, 
the smiles of women, and the joys of wine, seem to rise up 
and reproach me for my happiness, when I see such misery, 
and think there is so much of it in the world.” Opium or 
no opium, the world would be a better place if there 
were more men of genius who united, as De Quincey 
did, the rare gifts of intellect with the still rarer gifts of 
heart. 

But there were also personal reasons for the strange dislike 
of De Quincey which makes itself apparent in much that 
has been written about him; and in speaking of these I am 
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able to quote a valuable testimony—that of one of his 
daughters. Some twenty years ago, through a little book 
which I had published,* I had the good fortune to become 
acquainted with Miss Emily De Quincey, his youngest and 
last surviving daughter, from whom I received a number 
of letters dating from 1907 to a year or two before her 
death in 1917. It is much to be regretted that she could 
not be persuaded herself to write some reminiscences of her 
father, for, as will be seen from some of the passages which 
I quote, she not only had a vivid and sprightly pen, but felt 
very keenly the injustice of some of the critics. In her first 
letter, thanking me for my study of her father, she wrote 
thus: 


“From certain eccentricities and peculiarities of 
character in him, we have not infrequently been annoyed 
by grotesque descriptions, written by people who knew 
nothing really of him, and sometimes I think by people 
who had a sort of unreasonable grudge against him. 
These latter cases were not unlikely, for although he was 
the most courteous and gentle-natured man, he had one 
unfortunate habit. He detested and loathed writing; 
and no wonder, for ‘ quill-driving ’ was his trade in life, 
and people do not turn for their amusement to their 
trade. Many people, sometimes people of note, wrote 
most flattering letters to him, and always they were 
kind and sympathizing letters. To write an answer, 
even to write the most necessary business letter, was 
sometimes an almost impossible task. In vain did we 
urge him to do it. He would always do it ‘the next 
day.’ ‘But when the morrow came he answered still 
to-morrow.’ He would do it ‘when he had a good 
pen.’ It was from no want of gratitude for the good 
will of the correspondents, but he was hopelessly pro- 
crastinating. Naturally, many people were offended, 
and some, I fancy, were inclined to resent the apparent 
rudeness. Alas, I can well remember one of ‘ three 
brothers’ writing to him; and a volume of poems by 
‘the three brothers’ was sent. Some of the poems were 
remarkable. Years afterwards I guessed who these 
three brothers were. They wrote under the name of 
“Currer Bell,’ ‘ Acton Bell,’ and I forget the assumed 
name of Emily Bronté, but it was her poetry that struck 
us most. It grieved us much that those well-wishers 
should feel a slight that was not ever intended.” 


* De Quincey. Miniature Series of Great Writers. George Bell & Sons, 1904. 
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Here is another instance of such remissness: 


‘* A man from Australia had written to say his first- 
born son was called after him, and to beg he would 
give him ‘some thought, some truth, that he could 
give to his little son when he could understand it.’ My 
father said sadly: ‘ My dear, truths are very low with 
me just now. Do you think if I sent a couple of lies 
it would answer?’ I fear he never sent either the truths 
or the lies.” 


But it is, perhaps, owing to his estrangement from 
Wordsworth that De Quincey has sufferéd most in the 
estimation of literary people; and certainly, in this matter, 
it is not on the opium-eater’s shoulders that the blame must 
primarily be laid, as has been clearly pointed out by Dr. A. H. 
Japp, one of De Quincey’s biographers, who knew the 
family well. ‘‘ There might have been no open rupture,” 
he wrote, “if De Quincey had not married the woman he 
did marry. Margaret Simpson was only a small statesman’s 
(or yeoman farmer’s) daughter, and made no pretension to 
culture or to intellect. ... The Wordsworths took no 
notice of her. De Quincey, it would appear, condescended 
to beg of them to do so, with no satisfactory result.” * 

Dr. Japp also quoted Charles Sumner (letter of 
January 23, 1839), who spoke of the “ killing neglect ” which 
Mrs. De Quincey received from Wordsworth. 

It is to the De Quinceys’ residence at Lasswade, near 
Edinburgh, at a later date, that the following extract from 
one of Miss De Quincey’s letters refers: 


“My father was a terribly unguarded man in 
conversation. Sitting chatting over a tea-table in his 
own house, it never struck him that there were itching 
ears ready to scatter broadcast some rather slighting 
remark of a well-known person which was perfectly 
true, often a perfectly innocent and just remark, but 
which was sure to cause anger, if repeated; and we 
found it had been carried straight to the person with 
lively additions. We had a most uncomfortable experi- 
ence in our little home at Lasswade. A lady of some 
literary fame came and had tea with us. My father and she 
had a very pleasant conversation, but I can remember, 
although I was very young, I yet listened to it with a fore- 
boding heart. In spite of my father’s never-failing 


* Article on ‘‘ The Wordsworths and De Quincey,” by H. A. Page (A. H. 
Japp), in the Century Magazine, April 1891. 
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admiration for Wordsworth as a poet, he did not latterly 
care about him as a man, finding him a little arrogant, 
but for the ladies, and his children, he had a profound 
liking, especially for Mrs. Wordsworth. Alas, my 
father, encouraged by this very pleasant literary lady, 
who lived in Westmorland, told some instances of what 
he thought was arrogance in Wordsworth. Some years 
after, on the death of my father, a very ill-natured 
account of this same conversation appeared in a paper, 
describing the effect it had when the author of the letter 
told of this conversation to Wordsworth. Of course 
one could never decidedly say it was our tea-table 
friend that had thus abused our hospitality by worming 
out my father’s unguarded opinion—there was really 
nothing that I have not heard other people say—but 
this evil effect took place. My eldest sister, going on 
a visit to her old Westmorland childhood’s haunts, 
went up to speak to one of the Wordsworths whom 
she had known as a child, and was received with most 
unpleasant coolness, which was never accounted for 
till we saw this letter from someone in the papers. I 
think there could be no doubt it was our very pleasant 
visitor who had made a little capital out of our tea 
and bread-and-butter.” 


Some remarks made by Charles Lamb in a letter to 
Dorothy Wordsworth, printed in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s book on 
Lamb, were much resented by Miss De Quincey, who, I 
think, made insufficient allowance for the jocular exaggera- 
tion or inventiveness inseparable from Lamb’s stories, and 
also for the fact that the letter was written before the date 
when De Quincey became well known, and that the writer 
could not have supposed that it would be preserved, still 
less that it would ever be published. Yet it is hardly to 
Lamb’s credit that, even so, he should have described 
De Quincey as “ the animalcule ”’ who jested with him about 
his own marriage in terms of “ such mild, quiet, whispering, 
speculative profligacy.” The story, literally taken, is only 
not offensive because it is ridiculous. It is pleasanter to 
turn to De Quincey’s remark, in his own most kindly essay 
on Charles Lamb, that “to appreciate Lamb, it is requisite 
that his character and temperament should be understood 
in their coyest and most wayward features.” 

In a letter of 1908 Miss De Quincey wrote to me as 
follows with reference to some printed remarks of mine on 
De Quincey the Defaulter: 
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““T must express my very great gratitude for what 
you have written in the Saturday Review. It is most 
singular, the inimical feeling that people have for him 
who never knew him, and the intense affection people 
had for him who did know him. But he certainly was 
rather an impossible person to understand, from the 
mixture of great learning, where the usual matter-of- 
fact common business habits do not play a part, and the 
unutterable want of common sense which ruled his 
everyday life. Common sense seemed to stop growing 
with him at six years old, I think. But I suppose the 
unfortunate habit of procrastination did a great deal 
towards making enemies. It is only in reading Mrs. 
Oliphant’s Life that I became aware that she must 
have lived at Lasswade somewhere about the time when 
we settled down there. I remember hearing that she 
was at school in early days, but I suspect that her strong 
feeling of dislike must have sprung from some imagined 
slight. I think the funniest thing in one of her books 
about the Blackwoods was her speaking of old Mr. 
Blackwood as if, from the want of my father taking a 
proper fatherly care of us, he, Mr. Blackwood, had 
stepped in to fill up the gap. Who had put such 
nonsense into her head I cannot imagine. I never had 
the pleasure of seeing my adopted father. . . . But I 
see that any lies are good enough for a biography.” 


Another instance of how, in the De Quincey family, 
the sins of the father were visited upon the children, may 
be seen in the following passage: 


“My father was such a mole in a hole that many 
people did not know that he had left a family. I had 
an amusing instance of that in a hotel where I was 
staying. An old lady asked me if I was ‘in any way 
connected with the author of that name.’ I said, 
‘Yes, his daughter;’ to which she replied: ‘I don’t 
see how that can be, for I do not think he had any 
children: I never heard he had;’ and she cast suspicious 
glances upon me for the short time she remained.” 


The great love that his daughter felt for him is sufficient 
disproof of the insinuation that De Quincey neglected his 
family. His own love of children, especially of little girls— 
he cared less for boys—was one of the most charming 
features in his character. 


‘““He happened one evening to find himself sitting 
beside a small girl of four or five, when he was at tea 
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with her grand-aunt. He entered into grave conver- 
sation with her. Her uncle said afterwards to her: 
‘Why, Ellen, you and Mr. De Quincey had quite a 
long conversation. What did you talk about?’ ‘Oh, 
yes, Uncle. Mr. De Quincey and I—we talked polly- 
sticks.’ ”’ 


In one of her later letters Miss De Quincey sent me a 
postcard portrait of her father printed my Messrs. Abraham, 
of Keswick. It was taken, so she told me, from James 
Archer’s picture, a group “in which myself, and sister, 
and celebrated cat were painted.” 


‘“‘ Abraham has just sent me the photographs, and 
I send one off to you. It is certainly a perfect picture. 
My father was a good sitter. He was not restless when 
he was interested in a conversation, and James Archer 
caught the passing expressions so well. It was curious 
that Watson Gordon made a picture for the Blackwood 
gallery. He said it was a wonderful help, my father 
chatting always as he painted. I do not think Watson 
Gordon’s (J. Gordon Watson’s?) picture was quite so 
good, but it was good. He said he was so different from 
Macaulay as a sitter. My father’s genial chat was 
charming and helpful; but Macaulay, when he attempted 
to get him to chat like my father, said: ‘ Aw, indeed,’ 
‘Yes, aw,’ and seemed as if he (thought) Watson Gordon 
was an impudent upstart. As a reward, he had a poor 
picture.” 


The sum of the whole matter, as regards an understanding 
of De Quincey, was thus stated by his daughter: 


“ T think no one will ever make much out of my father 
that does not take in his extreme mixture of childish 
folly, joined to a great intellect. ... If he had only 
insisted upon having a receipt when he paid bills, he 
would have been comfortably off; but he never kept a 
receipt, or rather never allowed a receipt to be given. 
He ‘ could never insult a lady by asking her for such a 
thing.’ The so-called lady seldom failed to take advan- 
tage of his politeness.” 


The above excerpts from his daughter’s letters should 
help, I think, towards an avoidance of that unkindly belittling 
of a great genius, and of a most lovable nature, which has 
been so marked a characteristic of much of the criticism of 
De Quincey during the past sixty years. 

Henry S. SALT 


“THE GOSPEL OF PLAY”—A REPLY 


In the March issue of The National Review, Mrs. Lyttelton 
Gell, in an article entitled “The Gospel of Play,’ draws up 
a severe indictment against the England of to-day, which 
she says will go down to history as the “ Age of Play.” In 
the past, she writes, “Play was play pur et simple; delightful 
for the lucky beggars who could indulge in it, but not an 
essential, still less the serious business of life. Now all this 
is changed. Play has become a fetish—tyrannical in its 
exigencies, disastrous to national interests. For how can 
a nation engrossed with sport and play of all sorts expect to 
compete with the workers of the world? Whilst our women 
are exhausting themselves in fruitless attempts to swim 
the Channel (what would be gained if they succeeded?) 
and our manhood in too many cases regards its profession 
(if it has any) merely as a means to provide the amusement 
which is absolutely essential, how can we hold our own with 
the nations of Europe, or even with the East, where the 
devotion of white men to what appear to him childish occu- 
pations leaves the serious native gasping?” The Hindu is 
appalled at Oxford by the “loss of personal dignity, the 
puerility, the extravagance which has taken the place of 
the good manners of the past; while the deterioration in 
morals evinced by such customs as ‘cuddling-parties’ 
and ‘ parking-cheeks’’ outrage his sense of what is seemly, 
and convince him that the popular conception of English- 
women among his fellow-countrymen as shameless is not 
far from the truth.” 

How can we improve this disastrous state of things, 
Mrs. Gell asks, by education? We are wrong in promoting 
herd-instinct by sending young children to school, and in 
wearing out all ages of children by over-amusement in the 
holidays. We ought to develop the creative faculty and 
curtail the craze for games in favour of needlework, carpentry, 
building, and gardening. The sinister forces of Bolshevism 
are gaining ground while we are absorbed on the cricket and 
football field, the tennis court, the river, and the golf links. 

The indictment has a curiously familiar ring: so familiar 
that one cannot help feeling some astonishment that it 
should again be seriously proclaimed. One had thought that 
the voice of the Victorian lion roaring censoriously at the 
Georgian ass had been silenced for ever by the guns of 
Flanders, when the Georgian ass endured for five years so 
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that the Victorian lion might live out his days in his native 
land in peace. 

It is no use for the author of “The Gospel of Play” 
to differentiate (nor, indeed, does she attempt to do so) 
between the younger generation who fought in the war, 
and those who did not. She arraigns “‘ the present decade ”’ 
of our history. Now, by 1918 quite a number of the younger 
generation had neither been killed, nor so badly maimed, 
that games were no longer possible, and wherever games 
have been played or watched for the last ten years, men who 
fought in the war have taken as great a part as those who were 
too young for service. 

It is manifest that the writer of “The Gospel of Play ” 
is making the fundamental error of judging one generation 
by the standards and ideals of another. The law of life is 
change, the course of history is marked by actions and 
reactions, and the very fact that certain ideals appeal to one 
generation is a reason why they will lose their savour for the 
next. It is right that they should: the generation which 
does not make some attempt to think things out for itself, 
which does not embark on new fashions and lines of conduct 
(always assuming that the fundamental laws of morality are 
observed), which is content to keep in the old groove 
of its predecessors, is doomed. The ideals of the Georgian 
era are not better than those of the Victorian, or vice versa; 
the different ideals appeal to the different generations. What 
the Victorian critic does not understand is that because 
ideals change they do not necessarily deteriorate. 

As, however, nothing can be more futile than the mutual 
criticisms of two generations, let us content ourselves with 
examining the present condition of England in the light of 
Mrs. Gell’s strictures, and see whether a more comforting 
conclusion than hers may not be extracted from the facts. 

First let us consider the situation as it affects members of 
the least fortunate class. We had come to think the view 
unanimous that this class had in the past been obliged to 
work too long hours. In the England to which Mrs. Gell 
looks back with approval, while a few “lucky beggars ” 
indulged in play, the majority had neither time, nor energy, 
hor opportunity, after their day’s work, for games. These 
games they did not play, not because they did not want to, 
not because it would not have been good for them and just 
that they should play them, but because those who in the 
Victorian age were prosperous did not give sufficient wages, 
nor concede sufficient leisure, nor pay high enough taxes 
from their comfortable incomes, to enable them to do so. 
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During the years which, roughly speaking, divide the past 
which Mrs. Gell applauds from the present which she deplores, 
a large measure of Legislation was passed, such as the exten- 
sions of the Factory Acts, and the Shop Hours Act, which, 
by limiting the hours during which the worker might be kept 
at work, resulted in games being no longer a class privilege. 
The words of Mr. Asquith as late as 1906 may be recalled: 
“Behind and underneath the surface of society there are 
sights terrible, appalling, and yet inspiring for those who have 
eyes to see. The labourer who tills the fields season after 
season in patient industry, with no home for his old age 
beyond the précarious bounty of public or private charity; 
the work-girl, old before her time, who lives a life worse 
than that of a mediaeval serf in the squalor of the sweater’s 
den—these are the figures which, if we would only recognize 
it, are more appalling to the imagination, and more stirring 
to the sense of wrong, than any vision that ever inspired 
Crusader or knight-errant.” Clearly these cannot be the 
conditions to which Mrs. Gell would have us return, when 
no Old Age Pensions Act existed which enables the labourer 
of to-day to devote a shilling to watching a football match 
without feeling that he will need it for bread when he is 
sixty-five, and no legislation ensured the work-girl an hour 
or two a week for “ play ” ? 

Much time and thought have been expended of late years 
by high-minded and sensible people in providing sports 
grounds for the workers and arranging games for them, in 
the sure belief that by so doing they are improving the health 
of the nation, inculcating a spirit of comradeship and fair 
play, and keeping the young boys out of mischief during 
their spare time. The richest of the Oxford Colleges (while the 
present writer was at the University) set the fashion in allow- 
ing the poorest boys of the town to make use of its magnificent 
playing field (under proper supervision) when the under- 
graduates were not using it. Was this action likely to 
encourage the Dragon of Bolshevism, which, according to 
Mrs. Gell, stalks upon us while we are at play? Games, by 
providing a mutual subject of interest, and a field in which 
Gentleman and Player meet on a footing of mutual respect, 
do more than anything else to bring classes together, as 
anyone who has chatted through a summer afternoon with 
his companions in the shilling seats at the Oval can testify 
from his heart. 

Mrs. Gell is of the opinion that a part, at any rate, of such 
time as the lower classes can afford for recreation would be 
better employed in some constructive occupation, such as 
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gardening or carpentry or building. With this one may be 
in general agreement (where funds are forthcoming to provide 
materials or ground for gardening purposes), but at a time 
like the present, when unemployment is the acutest of all 
problems, it may be asked whether it is desirable or just for 
amateur workers to do for nothing work which, if done by 
professionals, would provide a living wage? What, in fact, 
would be the result if such actions became general? In 
cases where boys were employed in leisure hours on tasks 
similar to those of their trade, the ‘‘ recreation” would 
resolve itself into overtime work without remuneration. 

In the case of what are called the Middle Classes there 
are also more opportunities for games than formerly. It 
should be noted that the “ player”? of whom Mrs. Gell 
approves, “the big-game hunter, the crack shot, the expert 
fisherman, the spirited polo-player,’ must of necessity 
be a man of means—in fact, must be one of the privileged 
few of the former era. Though the clerk or shopkeeper of 
to-day has some leisure for recreation, he cannot, however 
high-spirited, conceivably afford to indulge in hunting or 
playing polo. Possibly, in some Utopian democracy of the 
future, legislation will be passed or economic conditions will 
exist which will enable him to do so. For the present he 
must content himself with reviving his health and spirits 
after his indoor, sedentary, week’s work by taking the 
exercise which is natural to man in the open air which is 
his natural element. A tennis court and a golf links, where, 
on green turf, opponents strive for victory, take men nearer 
to the natural condition from which an over-elaborated 
civilization has driven them than the counters of Hammer- 
smith Broadway or the office stools of Paternoster Row. 
This Mrs. Gell would grant, but she would have preferred the 
time spent on these games to be devoted to gardening. The 
answer is that the small householder is already famous for 
his devotion to his garden. For this reason he is perpetually 
moving farther and farther into the suburbs, where garden 
cities are springing up continually, and each householder 
takes a pride in keeping his garden up to the general high 
standard. That same householder in the Victorian era would 
have been lucky if he had been able to afford one of those 
small brick villas, built in a row, with a backyard in place 
of a garden, which were the peculiar architectural glory of 
that utilitarian age. 

The middle-class father is also often able nowadays to 
run a small motor, in which at week-ends he can take his 
family into the country, and even to the seaside. The motor 
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in this way is one of the strongest factors in promoting and 
preserving the family life in which Mrs. Gell so rightly 
glories. Let her picture what would be the effect in a typical 
middle-class family if the father were suddenly to adopt her 
views, to refuse to motor the children into the country on 
Saturday for fear of overtiring them in an illegitimate way, to 
forbid his son and daughter to play tennis or golf at the 
week-end, and to insist that they should build a toolshed. 
A toolshed built in those circumstances would do as much to 
promote harmony in a family as the erection of the Tower 
of Babel. 

Further, with regard to the family motor, the knowledge 
which boys and girls have of the interior of a car or of a 
motor-cycle is extraordinary, and is quite as useful to them 
in their generation as the knowledge of woodcraft was to 
their forefathers. 

It is, however, at the so-called “leisured class” that 
Mrs. Gell’s real indictment is levelled. She complains that 
“our manhood in too many cases regards its profession 
(if it has any) merely as a means to provide the amusement 
which is absolutely essential.”” The irony of the bracket 
“if it has any” could hardly be exceeded. Public-school 
men, more and more of whom have to support themselves 
at the earliest opportunity, and who are falling over one 
another in desperation to try to secure a suitable “job” in a 
land of increasingly restricted opportunities, are thus taunted 
with being too cynically supine to trouble themselves with 
work. In point of fact, it is noteworthy that in Public Schools 
since the war the class of boy who “ knows he will never have 
to work” has practically died out. Even at the schools 
which in the past catered for the “idle rich,’ almost every 
boy is intending to take up a career of some kind when 
his education is finished. Since the war a stigma has 
come to be attached to anyone who “doesn’t do anything,” 
and a sense of false pride no longer deters Public-school boys 
from resorting to types of work of which formerly they would 
have been ashamed. Rather than be without work they have 
(to the knowledge of the present writer) become policemen, 
working engineers, salesmen, tailors, or watchmakers, and 
recently the head master of one of our oldest Public Schools, 
where the pre-eminent record of classical scholarships is 
still maintained, urged his boys not to hesitate if necessary 
to start in any line of real work on the bottom rung of the 
ladder, and told them that a Public-School boy would make 
a no worse, and perhaps a better, railway director for having 
started his career by punching tickets. 
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Speaking from personal experience of a very large 
number of young “ old boys,” the writer knows it to be an 
exception if one of these young men does not devote an 
evening or more a week to Boy Scouts or to Working-men’s 
Clubs, or to political work, or to some serious artistic pursuit 
which could not be adopted as a profession owing to lack of 
funds. Over and over again we are told that ‘‘ So-and-so 
does not dance because he is working too hard to be up so 
late,” or that he limits his dancing to one evening a week. 

Who are the men who endured the strain of the greatest 
war in history, and for years dwelt in the valley of the shadow 
of death, that they should be accused of frivolity? Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in the official history of the Air Force, wrote: 
“Critics who speak of what they have not felt, and do not 
know, have sometimes blamed the Air Service because, being 
young, it has not the decorum of age. The Latin poet said 
that it is decorous to die for one’s country; in that decorum 
the Service is perfectly instructed.”’ There are many whose 
excuse for playing tennis to-day must be that it so happened 
that they were not called upon to do the decorous thing, but 
that for a number of years they were prepared to do it, and 
might at least expect to escape the contempt of the country- 
men to whom they return. The Duke of Wellington was no 
despiser of games when he gave his famous explanation of the 
victory at Waterloo; so of the Great War it might be claimed 
that it was won not only upon the playing fields of Eton and 
Harrow, but on those of every county school in the country, 
where eyes have been kept keen and muscles hard and brains 
clear to be ready for the day of the testing of nations. 

Who again are the boys who worked with the utmost 
energy and enterprise to defeat the General Strike that they 
should be accused of weakness? Did they not show them- 
selves capable of doing any work which came to their hand 
cheerfully and willingly and competently—in some cases more 
competently than the men who were accustomed to do it? 
“Nothing was more salutary in the Great Strike,” writes 
Mrs. Gell, ‘‘ than the knowledge it brought to thousands of 
gallant young Englishmen of what manual labour really 
means.” ‘‘ Nothing should have been more salutary in the 
Great Strike,” the young Englishmen (with no wish to be 
thought “ gallant ’’) might have retorted, “‘ than the demon- 
stration that it gave to our critics that we can do manual 
labour, when necessary, and, when for the time it becomes 
our business, quite as well as it could have been done by the 
young men of the past who are said to have had no illusion 
as to what is the serious business of life.” 
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With regard to the much-discussed “ modern girl,” the 
thing for which she yearns most is work. She wants to earn 
her own living, to be of use in the world, to have a profession, 
or even a career, not to be merely a toy or a burden. It is 
lamented by some that thousands of well-to-do girls are not 
content nowadays to live at home—but what is their reason 
for going away? Not games, certainly, for they could get 
their games better and more cheaply and more pleasantly 
if they stayed at home. It is the natural craving for an 
independent existence, and in this generation it is expressing 
itself in the desire for work. Some people have tried to tell 
the modern girl that her work lies at home, and have pointed 
out the many little duties and kindnesses which will have to 
be left undone if she goes away. But she asks: “If these 
things are so necessary, why do you not engage someone 
else to do them? Is the world any the worse for their being 
left undone? My employer would have to engage a new 
secretary if I were to leave, so I know I am really being of 
use. Besides, if I were to marry, home would be prepared to 
do without me, therefore why should home not be equally 
prepared when I go away to take up some other career?” 
She may be wrong: home may be the poorer for her new 
point of view: but in any case she cannot be accused of 
frittering away her life in play, when she has exchanged an 
existence of comfort, even of luxury, whose duties were 
almost indistinguishable from pleasures, for the strenuous 
round of the “ business girl.” If these girls are held back 
from work and encouraged to play, it is the doing of the 
elder generation, to whom a tennis party was a social “duty” ; 
and of course they play too, at the week-ends when their 
work is done, as keenly and as well as they work: the same 
enthusiasm and new-found ability help them to do both. 

Then, when they marry, how different are their circum- 
stances from those of their grandmothers. Again and again 
one hears of girls from the highest class of society doing their 
own housework, or a large part of it, managing their babies 
without a nurse, driving and cleaning the car, cooking and 
washing and sewing, and thankful they learnt ‘ domestic 
economy” before they married. Yet one sees them at a 
dance or a wedding, as smartly turned out as ever, and one 
would not guess that supper was laid on the kitchen table 
because the maid was out, or that they were a little late 
because they could not start until the baby had gone off to 
sleep. Are they to be blamed for a Sunday’s tennis with the 
equally hard-working husband who provides the funds for 
the marriage to take place and the babies to be brought into 
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the world at all ? Some wives have been obliged to go even 
further and take a “ job” themselves in a time of emergency: 
they work in a shop, or go on the stage for a time, or take up 
secretarial work—anything to keep the home together and 
tide over some difficult period, when the world cannot see 
its way to offering work to the educated man, who, after 
having been lectured throughout boyhood on the “ duty of 
work,” grows up to find work so hard to obtain. 

The need in education now seems to be not so much to 
inculcate a desire for work—which is there in abundance— 
as to form a link between the teaching-establishments and 
the labour-market, so as to be sure that the children are 
being taught things which will enable them to secure the 
work they need when they are grown-up. The teaching of 
handicrafts, which Mrs. Gell advocates, would undoubtedly 
have a beneficial effect in this direction in elementary and 
secondary schools, but they should surely be taught as serious 
lessons, not as a substitute for games. How can it be 
suggested that a child’s recreation should be the preparation 
for a man’s work? In the upper classes it must always be 
remembered that the child is being prepared for a position 
of authority and supervision, not primarily for the manual 
labour itself. For this purpose games are valuable for the 
team-spirit and knowledge of human nature which they 
promote, and also for the leadership and practice in organiza- 
tion which a boy or girl learns in captaining a team. In 
character-building, games have largely taken the place of 
the former inculcation by moral precept: self-control, give- 
and-take, courage, endurance, the power to be modest winner 
or a cheerful loser, are all learnt better on the playing field 
than in the schoolroom. If the mother who is doing her own 
house-work, and perhaps nursing a baby as well, finds it 
impossible to teach her four-year-old and sends him to the 
kindergarten, against which Mrs. Gell speaks so strongly, 
she need not fear that he will be taught on wrong lines there. 
Kindergarten children love their lessons, and are usually 
sure of being taught regularly and consistently by competent 
teachers who love children. As for the ‘“ herd-instinct,” 
we have to live in herds all our lives, so the sooner we begin 
to learn how to get on peaceably with our fellow-creatures 
the better. There is no fear of the herd-instinct crushing a 
child’s interest in his own individual subject—we are all too 
naturally egotistical for that, and as a rule it is just in the 
kindergartens that the first rudiments of those handicrafts, 
of which Mrs. Gell is so much in favour, are taught. 
Education at present is turning out the young with an 
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immense desire to do things well, and to do things strenuously ; 
they do play well, and they are proud of it, but they work 
well, too, and more of them want to work than ever before 
in the nation’s history. But because they do not talk much 
about their work, but rather tend to make light of it—having 
no doubts about its reality—they are branded with the 
accusation of caring for nothing but play, and branded, 
furthermore, with the insinuation that they indulge in 
“‘cuddling-parties”’ and “‘parking-cheeks,” institutionsof which 
we ourselves had never heard, until we encountered them in 
Mrs. Gell’s article; on inquiry, we find that such things are 
only known inthe fastest circles across the Atlantic. That 
such allegations should be made against the England of 
this war-tried generation is sufficient to make a Flanders 
poppy blush an even deeper red, not with shame, but with 
indignation. 

We earnestly hope, and profoundly believe, that things 
are very much less wrong with the present generation of 
England than Mrs. Gell would have us think. In any case, 
we cannot help feeling that her quarrel is not with the 
younger generation, but with an adversary very much more 
invulnerable, whose name is Time. ‘“‘ Stop,” says Mrs. Gell 
to the Clock: “ the England of my younger days was a good 
England: the ideals which were set before me as a child were 
fine and dignified ideals which I understand and respect; 
why should you cause them to change when they seem only 
to change for the worse?’ ‘“‘ Madam,” says Time, “I 
would obey you if I could, but, though I appear all-powerful, 
there is one thing which I cannot do: I cannot stop. In 
writing against the young people of the present day, you are 
fighting against changes of custom and outlook which, for 
better or for worse, are as inevitable as the changing of the 
seasons or the ebbing and flowing of the tides. But be com- 
forted: the representative poet of the very generation which 
you admire realized that even what is good should not remain 
stationary: 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.’ ” 


Guy Boas 
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OuTsIDE India the production of raw cotton in the British 
Empire has increased from 82,220 bales in 1919 to nearly 
427,400 bales in 1926. This is welcome news indeed. The 
distress we find in Lancashire to-day is mainly due to the 
high prices Southern planters and Wall Street brokers have 
combined to charge for cotton in the past. Even the fall 
in prices which resulted from last year’s bumper crop 
brought little relief, since large yarn stocks spunfrom cotton 
purchased at the old rate had often to be sold at a loss. 
Spinners in this country are hit at both ends. They buy 
their raw material for the most part in a market where 
prices are inordinately high. They sell the finished article 
chiefly in a market where purchasing power is inordinately 
low. First Lancashire buys raw cotton from the rich Dives in 
America and then manufactures it at high cost into cloth 
which she finally attempts to sell at a yet higher price to 
the poor Lazarus in the East. There in a nutshell lies the 
kernel of the whole problem. If our mills are to clothe 
with cheap garments Asia’s poverty-stricken millions they 
must have cheap cotton. But cheapness is as much the 
offspring of abundance as scarcity is the parent of high 
prices. That is an axiom not merely of economic science. 
It is a truth self-evident to common sense. Only by grow- 
ing cotton over a vastly increased acreage will it be possible 
for us to produce at prices low enough to command the 
Eastern markets. 

Few people outside Lancashire have any idea of the size 
of the cotton industry, and few even inside the county 
realize fully its importance to the country as a whole. To 
say that there are living in these islands 10,000,000 persons 
directly or otherwise dependent on the cotton trade for 
their existence is by no means to overstate the case. The 
spinning of raw cotton into yarn and the weaving of it into 
cloth is Britain’s greatest manufacturing industry. Over 
£500 millions have been invested in factories and plant and 
warehouses. This is the capital which employs from day 
to day some 400,000 skilled operatives. Four-fifths of the 
cotton goods we manufacture are exported to markets 
overseas, chiefly to India, China, and the Levant, and these 
all go to create credits to purchase the foodstuffs and raw 
materials we import. In our export trade cotton goods 
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head the list. Last year we exported 4,178,459,000 square 
yards of cloth and 178,941,000 lb. of yarn. 

So important an industry as this depends for its raw 
material almost wholly on a foreign country 3,000 miles 
across the seas. About 4,000,000 bales is the amount 
Great Britain requires to keep her mills running full time. 
Of this figure some 80 per cent. is usually drawn from the 
United States, 15 per cent. from Egypt, and 5 per cent. 
from other countries. The world’s cotton crops are esti- 
mated by the United States Census Board to average 
22,600,000 bales of 500 lb. over a given period, and to this 
the United States contribute no less than 14,000,000 bales. 
To what degree world cotton supplies are influenced by 
the American crop is at once made clear. 

Obviously it is neither wise nor expedient that cotton 
supplies should be confined largely to one area. Cotton is an 
annual crop, and as such varies in extent from season to 
season as the growing conditions are favourable or not. 
Nor are these conditions limited only to climate. In the 
United States much damage is done to the crops by insect 
pests. Since the boll weevil crossed the Rio Grande from 
Mexico a few years prior to the war, the pest has become 
astonishingly destructive. It has spread eastwards as well 
as northwards, and now menaces the whole of the American 
cotton belt. At times boll weevil ravages may reduce the 
season’s pickings by as much as 30 per cent. Moreover, 
in such numbers is the negro migrating northwards from 
the Southern States that in some districts farmers find 
labour too scarce to pay them to cultivate the crop. All 
this tends to make production so variable that no man can 
estimate even approximately the American crop from one 
season to another. Within a few years the yield obtained 
to the acre has varied from 156 lb. to nearly 250 lb. As 
the crop may total any figure from 11,400,000 bales to 
16,200,000 bales, it is clear that stability in world prices 
cannot be expected. Prices fall or rise as the harvest is 
good or bad. Stabilization in prices can be reached only 
by extending the cultivation of cotton to such countries 
where crops may be grown under widely different conditions 
than obtained in the United States. 

For years past the world’s consumption of raw cotton 
has actually been less than the amount produced, and to 
meet the deficiency we have had to draw on reserves accu- 
mulated at other times. Last year’s bumper crop would 
have been short by nearly 3,000,000 bales had world 
spindles worked to the full capacity. Moreover, the need 
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for cotton is increasing at a rate not less than 700,000 bales 
a year. ‘The United States, too, are consuming more and 
yet more of the American crop. Consumption has increased 
from 30 per cent. to over 60 per cent. in the last twenty 
years. In the opinion of those best qualified to judge the 
time is within measurable distance when the United States 
will cease altogether to supply raw cotton for export. That 
is a danger we must prepare for and provide against. 

A reduced American crop falls particularly heavy on 
Lancashire, in so far that from no other source can we yet 
draw enough cotton suitable for the fine yarns spun in our 
mills. Although India is the second largest cotton-pro- 
ducing country in the world, her cottons in the main are 
too short in staple for any but the coarsest numbers. ‘lLhere 
are nearly forty different types of cotton recognized on 
the Liverpool market, and these range in staple from 
% inch to over 2 inches long. Medium-stapled cotton is 
the type most in demand among spinners in this country. 
This accounts for, perhaps, 16,715,000 bales in the world’s 
cotton crops. Yet less than 3 per cent. is produced within 
the Empire. In the longest stapled cottons and in the 
shortest, the West Indies and India already supply more 
than enough to satisfy our needs. It is necessary, then, 
not only to encourage our Colonies to grow cotton, but 
also to urge them to cultivate the type most suitable for 
medium spinning. 

Happily there is in the British Empire a most promising 
field for cotton growing. The cotton belt may be said to 
comprise an area stretching from a line drawn 42 degrees 
north of the equator to 28 degrees south. Much of this 
area is coloured red on the map. Such is ours. On the 
vast African continent first we have the great Sudan, in 
itself larger than Egypt; in the east countries such as 
Uganda, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika; in the west lands 
so undeveloped as Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast ; 
and coming farther south the Rhodesias, Natal, and the 
Transvaal. In Asia, India bulks as large on the map as it 
does in world cotton crops, and with it here is Iraq. ‘lhe 
West Indies already hold a monopoly over Sea Island cotton 
supplies. Queensland in Australia has also great possibili- 
ties. In the South Seas the Fiji Islands have long grown 
good stapled crops. Cyprus and Malta in the Mediterranean, 
too, show some promise. If America can produce cotton 
enough, not only to satisfy her own manufacturing 
industries, but also to export a substantial surplus overseas 
on 40,000,000 acres, how much more might we produce on 
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an acreage vastly greater? In our African territories alone 
there are over 500,000,000 acres suitable for cultivation. 
That Empire crops outside India should have increased 
from 82,220 bales to 427,400 bales in the past seven years 
is an earnest of the immense possibilities the future holds. 

In most districts within the cotton belt crops can be 
cultivated without difficulty. Cotton is a hardy plant. 
The climate must needs be warm with a long summer and a 
short winter. No frosts should occur while the plant is in 
the field. Rainfall must average at least twenty inches, 
and be so distributed as to give about three inches at the 
time of sowing, but increasing by stages to five inches during 
the active growing season. It needs no special soils. Soil 
that will raise maize or alfalfa will grow cotton. Preference 
is usually given to dark-coloured clay lands or sandy loams. 
The land requires to be kept well drained, moderately rich 
in lime deposits, and fertile enough to yield six to eight 
bags of maize per acre without manure. Broadly speaking, 
cotton may be said to need rather more hand labour than 
most farm crops. It has to be picked entirely by hand. 
Female labour is by far the best for harvesting. A native 
girl will pick on an average 35 lb. of seed cotton a day. 

In all African dependencies the industry is for the most 
part a peasant one. Either the native owns the land or 
holds it on a lease. It is better that he should thus have a 
proprietary interest in the soil than break up his home to 
work for wages on a plantation under white supervision. 
That the Colonial Office encourages this system is the best 
answer we can make to those rather foolish people who accuse 
us of being in Africa merely to exploit the native races. 
Since Great Britain took over Tanganyika from German 
administration in 1918, cotton grown by wage labour has 
fallen from half the crop to less than one-fifth. The British 
are in Africa to teach the natives how best to manage their 
own affairs. That is our Imperial mission. 

Looking at a map of Africa it is to be seen that while 
the continent abounds in areas suitable for the cultivation 
of cotton, few are within easy distance of the coast. Crops 
grown in some districts have to be transported a thousand 
miles or more to the nearest ocean port. This is a fact 
made all the more formidable in so far that transport is 
at all times slow and costly and laborious. To give one 
illustration. Cotton from the fields near Lake Nyasa in 
Nyasaland has to be carried 300 miles down the lake, 
and a further 100 miles on land, by native porters to the rail 
head at Blantyre. From here a railway runs to Beira, 
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over 250 miles distant. But as no bridge yet spans the 
Zambesi, goods must be unloaded on the north bank at 
Chindio and ferried across the river before continuing the 
journey to the sea. To develop the continent it will be 
necessary to first build roads and railways and bridges to 
connect the interior with the coast. Even those who regard 
the Empire in the light of a limited liability company 
must confess that money spent in the construction of public 
works such as these is a trustee investment and not a 
speculation. 

Cotton growing is a stone with many facets. Here is 
another side. People in Africa are consumers as well as 
producers. They sell us raw materials and take in exchange 
our manufactures. The more we buy from them the 
greater will be their power to buy from us. Almost every 
shilling the native receives from the local ginnery in pay- 
ment for his cotton he spends on British goods. It is a 
common enough sight to see natives mounted on bicycles 
racing along the little foot-tracks. Such a thing was unheard 
of fifteen years ago. Within the past few years the number 
of bicycles imported into Kenya and Uganda has increased 
from about 3,000 to some 27,000. In his statement on 
colonial affairs at the last Imperial Conference, Mr. Amery 
instanced this as a sign of the prosperity cotton growing 
had brought to the Dark Continent. Nigeria alone supports 
a population larger than that of Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand combined. Here is a market to be cultivated. 
Each native working in this huge territory is a potential 
customer for British goods. His purchasing power is 
exactly his earning power. And money paid to him for the 
cotton he grows will assuredly return to us in fresh purchases. 

Yet another aspect is the effect cotton buying in the 
United States may have on the dollar—sterling exchange 
rate. Vast sums are paid each year to America for raw 
cotton. Nothing tends so much to depreciate the dollar 
value of sterling than the enormous disparity between 
our exports and imports. Now that the gold standard has 
been restored it is imperative that such a strain upon the 
exchanges should be relieved with all possible expedition. 
For the most part Empire currencies are based on sterling, 
and however large our purchases may be, exchange values 
will in no manner be affected. 

Few people realize the boon cotton growing has proved 
to those countries in which the crop is now developed. 
Colonies and protectorates that were once dependent on the 
Imperial Treasury for grants-in-aid for administration, 
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nowadays budget a revenue often in excess of expenditure. 
Excise duties as high as £1 per bale have in some cases been 
imposed on exports of raw cotton, and from the funds so 
accumulated more than one colonial exchequer has been 
able to turn a debit into a credit balance. And in countries 
like Uganda, where cotton probably accounts for 90 per cent. 
of the export trade, revenue drawn from this source is no 
small item. So much the better. No longer can these 
African dependencies be contemptuously referred to as 
millstones hanging about the English taxpayer’s neck. 
Yet even so recently as 1869 a Select Committee appointed 
to inquire into the matter reported to Parliament that they 
should be abandoned without delay ! 

No praise can be too high for the work the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation and the British Cotton Growing 
Association have done in this direction. Long _ before 
cultivation could be started on an economic basis in any one 
territory prolonged research had to be made to discover 
what districts were most suited to the crop, which type 
of cotton would thrive best, to whom seed could be safely 
given, how insect pests or plant diseases in each locality 
might better be combated, and, like problems relative to 
farm work, solved. Ginneries had to be established and 
arrangements made for marketing the cotton. All this is 
work more easily talked about than done. In some countries 
the inhabitants have grown cotton for local use from the 
earliest times; in others they are so backward as to be 
little better than naked savages. But in all piaces where 
the crop has been developed not only have the natives 
prospered, they have become demonstrably more settled 
in character. With so valuable a crop to tend in the field, 
even the most warlike tribes find something better to think 
over than how best to murder each other. Cattle and wives 
the native chief can now afford to buy with ready cash, 
and need no longer raid his neighbour’s village. 


JOHN SUMMERSCALES 


: 


THE STORY OF A HIGHLAND CASTLE 


As I gaze by the gleam of the pale moonbeam, 
At the ruins on that rock of the sea, 
Through the mist of the years a vision appears 

Of the things that there used to be. 


In travelling about among the West Highlands and islands 
of Scotland, one must be struck by the number of picturesque 
ruins of castles that still remain, perched with an air of 
old-world grim defiance on crags and prominent landmarks 
all along the coast. These ruins suggest that this country, 
now so peaceful and so thinly peopled, must have had at 
one time a numerous but turbulent population, divided, 
as history tells us, into clans which were often at feud 
with each other, and fighting for such scanty livelihood 
as was possible in so inhospitable a clime. Their castles 
were built then not only as places of abode and of refuge 
from marauding invaders, but also as convenient places 
from which to raid a neighbouring clan or to sally forth 
against a passing vessel. They were strongly constructed 
of local stone and lime, but are now almost all in ruins. 
Dunvegan Castle in the Isle of Skye, the old stronghold 
of the Macleods, still remains, however, a well-preserved 
habitation—one of the oldest dwelling-houses in Scotland— 
and gives a good idea of what the most important of 
bi West Highland castles were like in the days 
of old. 

But it would be a misreading of history to say that these 
deserted ruins served only for purposes of aggression and 
defence. Some of them were in their day centres not only 
of romantic but also of interesting and instructive history, 
and none of them more so than Ellandonan Castle, the 
stronghold of the great Earls of Seaforth. Perched on the 
rock-bound tidal islet of Ellandonan in the south-west 
corner of Ross-shire, it looks across the sea to the Isle of 
Skye, from under the shadow of the stately mountains of 
Kintail. When King Edward VII visited this part of his 
dominions in the year, I think, of his coronation, he was 
so much impressed by the mountain grandeur of Kintail 
that he wondered why people, who were within easy reach 
of such a place, should think it necessary to go to Switzer- 
land for mountain scenery. Standing then on its rock-bound 
islet beneath the shadow of the mountains, this castle 
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occupied what in olden times must have been a position of 
great natural strength, and for many generations kept 
watch and ward over two entrances by sea into the Seaforth 
country, until it was destroyed during the Jacobite rising 
of 1719. There it remained, then, for two centuries, a 
neglected and pathetic ruin, until a few years ago, when the 
present proprietor, Lieutenant-Colonel John MacRae-Gilstrap 
of Eilean Donan, himself a descendant of the last of its 
historic constables, began to restore its ancient keep to 
something like what it was in the days of its pride. When 
this work of restoration is completed, Ellandonan Castle 
will form one of the most imposing and interesting of the 
historic monuments of the West Highlands. 

There does not appear to be any surviving tradition 
or legend of how this rock-bound islet came to be named 
after Donan, who was one of the companions of Columba, and 
who has left traces of his name elsewhere in the Highlands; 
nor is there any authentic record of how, or when, the 
castle was first built, though the probability is that it was 
built by the Earls of Ross as a place of defence against 
the Danes, about the time of King Alexander II, whose 
name enters into more than one of the traditions of Kintail. 
At that time the Western Isles, as well as portions of the 
mainland, were occupied by the Danes, against whom 
Alexander was preparing an expedition at the time of his 
death, which occurred on the island of Kerrera, off the 
coast of Argyll, in 1249. Legend, however, has preserved, 
or perhaps invented, its own dramatic account of how the 
castle came to be built. According to local folklore there 
lived once in Kintail a wealthy man of the Clan Matheson, 
who had an only son. When the son was born he received 
his first drink out of the skull of a raven, which gave him 
the gift of being able to understand the language of birds. 
He was sent to Rome for his education, and became so 
learned that there was no language which he could not 
understand. When he returned to Kintail his father asked 
him one day what the birds were saying. ‘‘ They are 
saying,” replied the son, “ that one day you will wait upon 
me as my servant.” The father was so annoyed at this 
explanation that he banished his son from the country. 
The son then made his way to France. Hearing on his 
arrival there that the king was tormented by a plague of 
birds about his palace, he went and offered his help to drive 
them away. This his knowledge of bird language enabled 
him to do, and the king out of gratitude for so happy a 
relief gave his deliverer a fully manned ship, with which 
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he visited far distant lands, but no land was so distant 
that he could not understand and speak the language of 
the people. In the course of one of his voyages he was 
invited to dine at a king’s palace, but when he got to the 
palace he found it so infested with rats that the servants 
had great difficulty in keeping them away from the table. 
The next time he visited the palace he brought with him 
from the ship a cat concealed under his cloak, and when 
the rats gathered around the table he let the cat loose among 
them. The king was so pleased with the result that, in 
exchange for the cat, he gave his guest a hogshead full of 
gold. With this gold the wanderer returned to Kintail 
in a magnificent ship, after an absence of seven years, and, 
when he presented himself at his father’s house as a man 
of rank from a distant land, he was received with becoming 
hospitality. His father, who failed to recognize him, waited 
upon him at table, and thus fulfilled the prophecy of the birds. 
The son then made himself known to his father. A birthmark 
which he bore between his shoulders proved his identity 
to the entire satisfaction of his father and the people, 
who received him with enthusiasm as their long-lost heir. 
His ability and knowledge of the world afterwards brought 
him into the favour and confidence of King Alexander IT, 
who commissioned him to build Ellandonan Castle as a 
protection for the king’s subjects in those parts against 
the Danes. Here, then, we have another version of the cat 
myth with which the story of Dick Whittington made us 
familiar in our childhood, and which is found in one form 
or another in various parts of Europe and Asia. When 
a legend or myth has been invented, or has grown up, to 
account for some distant historic event, we find that the 
honour of successful and profitable achievement is usually 
attributed to ability, wisdom, and soundness of purpose, 
rather than to fraud or violence, which shows how deeply 
seated in human nature is the intuitive feeling that wise 
and profitable effort, in the service of one’s fellow- 
men, ought to constitute the chief claim to success and 
honour. 

The legendary account of the origin of Ellandonan 
Castle is much more pleasant to contemplate than the 
tragic circumstances in which it emerges into the clear 
light of history towards the middle of the fourteenth century. 
There is a tradition, apparently of late origin, that Robert 
Bruce was sheltered in Ellandonan Castle for a considerable 
time by the Baron of Kintail, which is not at all likely, 
as the family connections of the Baron of Kintail would 
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naturally place him among Bruce’s enemies. But it appears 
to have been at one time a fashion among some Highland 
family historians to record mythical accounts of services 
rendered by the ancestors of their patrons to the founder 
of the reigning family, more especially at the Battle of 
Bannockburn, and on other occasions as well. But such 
help was extremely unlikely to have come from Kintail, as 
the recognition of Scottish independence by King 
Edward III in 1328 was followed in 1331 by a punitive 
expedition to Ellandonan Castle. At this point, then, 
the romantic story of Ellandonan Castle becomes authentic 
history. The chronicler, Andrew Wynton, who flourished 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, tells us that in 
1331 Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, nephew of Robert 
Bruce, and at that time guardian of Scotland, sent a 
Crown officer to Ellandonan to prepare the castle for his 
reception and to arrest misdoers. Fifty of these misdoers 
were summarily put to death, and their heads were exposed 
on the top of the castle walls. As Randolph himself sailed 
towards the castle in his barge and saw these grim and 
ghastly decorations, the Chronicler tells us he was “ right 
blithe to see the show of heads that flowered so weel that 
wall,” and which he loved better to look upon than on any 
garland of roses he had ever seen. Randolph was one of 
those ferocious monsters who seem to have taken a positive 
delight in putting people to death, and his expedition to 
Ellandonan is a good instance of the treachery and cruelty 
with which the feeble and ill-starred race of kings, founded 
by that sinister character, Robert Bruce, sought to bring 
the Highlands under their authority. 

But whether the Barons of Kintail supported Bruce or 
not, they gradually became well established at Ellandonan 
as supporters of the reigning house, and we are told that 
by their prudent support of the Crown, and the valour 
of their chief retainers, the Macraes, they went on from 
strength to strength, chiefly at the expense of the great 
clan Macdonald, until as Earls of Seaforth the Mackenzie 
family became the most powerful in the north of Scotland. 
With the extension of their domains and their rise to power 
and influence, they made Brahan Castle, near Dingwall, 
their principal place of residence, while Ellandonan Castle, 
their ancestral home, was left under the governorship of 
its Constable, who naturally became a man of great impor- 
tance in all the affairs of Kintail, and of Seaforth’s other 
West Highland possessions. Meantime the Barons of 
Kintail were taking a prominent part in the national affairs 
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of Scotland, and we find frequent references to the importance 
of the stronghold of Ellandonan. 

The Lordship of the Isles came to an end in 1493. Not 
so, however, the bad blood between the Mackenzies and 
the Macdonalds, whose feuds form no small portion of the 
romantic history of the West Highlands. In 1539 Donald 
Gorm Macdonald of Sleat, in Skye, a claimant to the 
Earldom of Ross, hearing that Ellandonan was but weakly 
garrisoned, made a sudden attack against it with a consider- 
able number of galleys, in the hope of being able to take 
it by surprise. He had already raided different portions 
of the Mackenzie territories, and aggravated matters further 
still by killing Sir Dougal Mackenzie, the Priest of Kintail. 
The rumour that reached Donald Gorm with regard to 
the unprotected state of Ellandonan was only too true, 
and the place was so completely taken by surprise that, 
when Donald Gorm arrived, there were only three men 
in the Castle—the constable, the watchman, and Duncan 
Macrae, the doughty son of a former constable. This 
Duncan, being a noted archer, was able to keep the attacking 
party at bay for some time with his bow and arrows. The 
constable was killed by an arrow shot through one of the 
embrasures, and Duncan was left with his last arrow. 
This he resolved to save in the hope of an opportunity 
for making effective use of it. The opportunity soon came, 
and with this last arrow Duncan inflicted on Donald Gorm 
himself a wound which in a few hours proved fatal. A 
reef in the neighbourhood of the Castle is still pointed out 
as the spot where he died, 


And Donald Gorm, that rover bold, 
He sailed the seas no more. 


The besiegers withdrew without any further attempt, 
and the death of Donald Gorm, at the siege of Ellandonan, 
has remained the theme of tradition and song in the West 
Highlands until this day. It has also been the subject of 
more than one English ballad. 

About 1580 there arose between Kintail and the Mac- 
donalds of Glengarry a long and fierce feud, the most 
noted event of which was the death of Angus Og (Angus the 
Younger) of Glengarry, of which we have a long and graphic 
account from a local chronicler of the time as related to him 
by eye-witnesses. In the month of November in the year 
1602, Angus Og raided the district of Lochcarron, which 
had formerly been a possession of the Macdonalds, but 
now belonged to Kintail. There he put to death, so we read, 
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as many of Kintail’s supporters as he could lay hold of, 
and succeeded in getting safely to his boats with much 
booty before the men of Kintail were able to prevent him. 
Meantime news of what was going on reached Kintail’s 
lady at Ellandonan, who promptly proceeded to fit out an 
expedition for the purpose of intercepting the Macdonalds 
in the narrow strait between Skye and the mainland, where 
the flow of a very strong tide would be against them. A 
newly built galley, manned with eighteen of the best and 
bravest men available, besides the rowers, was placed under 
command of Duncan Macrae, son of the Constable of Ellan- 
donan, and grandson of the Duncan Macrae already mentioned. 
On board they had two small brass cannons and some 
ammunition, served out by the lady with her own hands, 
who, having exhorted them to maintain the honour of 
their clan and the cause of their absent chief like good and 
true men, mounted the castle wall to watch them as they 
sailed away under cover of the gathering shades of the 
winter night. It was a calm moonlight night with snow 
on the ground, which added to the light. This made it 
easy to row about in narrow waters, in the shelter of the 
land, and by filling their rowlocks with seaweed to muffle 
the oars they were able to move along in silence. In this 
way they succeeded in surprising Angus Og’s own thirty-two- 
oared galley, which was being rowed well in front of his 
other galleys, with “sixty of his best men and gentlemen 
on board.” When the Kintail men were discovered and 
challenged, they replied with a broadside from the brass 
cannons, which drove Macdonald’s galley upon a rock, 
where every one of his crew was either killed or drowned. 
Most of the men in the other galleys managed to escape. 
Angus himself was taken on board the Kintail galley, but 
he was mortally wounded and died during the night. 
** At this skirmish, or little sea-fight,”’ says the chronicler, 
“not one drop of blood was shed of the Kintail men’s 
except of one man, whose dirk being slippery with blood 
ran through his fist and cut his four fingers. Certainly 
their skill and dexterity in that expedition, and their unex- 
pected victory and success, ought not to be ascribed to 
them, but to God, whose vengeance justly followed those 
persons for their bloody murders of men, women, and 
children, and who can make any instrument prove powerful 
and effectual to bring his own purpose to pass.” The good 
old days were not always of such a character as to make 
wise men desire to have them back again. They were 
times of anarchy and bloodshed, and yet not without 
their touches of chivalry, for, when the dead body of Angus 
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Og was brought to Lady Mackenzie at Ellandonan, she 
at one recognized it, and ordered it to be buried with due 
honour in the same grave as some of her own children. 
The funeral was duly honoured by a feast at Ellandonan, 
in the course of which Mackenzie himself arrived home in 
safety, having eluded the efforts of the Macdonalds to waylay 
him; and while congratulating his gallant retainers on the 
way in which they protected his interests during his absence, 
we read that he was much concerned about the death of 
Angus Og, which would make it more difficult than ever 
to bring the feud to an end. And so the feud continued, 
until it ended in favour of Mackenzie, who in 1607 obtained 
a Crown charter of the lands which had been claimed by 
the Macdonalds. Such, then, were the vicissitudes of great 
families in the days when might was the only right. 

The chiefs of Kintail, with the caution which at one 
time was characteristic of all their actions, took care that 
no family among their people should become too powerful 
by holding the constableship of Ellandonan in heredity. 
The post, however, was most frequently held by the Macraes, 
who were his chief retainers, and who according to the 
chronicler ‘“‘ were ever foremost in the cause of their chief, 
and by their prowess in battle, their industry in the arts of 
peace, and in some cases by their learning, were very instru- 
mental in raising that family to the important position 
it occupies in the annals of Scottish history.” The most 
noted of the Constables of Ellandonan was the Rev. Farquhar 
Macrae, who was born there in 1580, and was a younger 
brother of the Duncan Macrae who led the expedition, 
already described, against Angus Og of Glengarry. Mr. 
Farquhar, as he is usually called, was educated first at 
Perth, where there was a famous school at the time, and 
afterwards at Edinburgh University, where his reputation 
as a scholar became so great that he was appointed to be 
one of its regents or professors. But his chief, Lord Kintail, 
who happened to be in Edinburgh at the time, opposed the 
appointment, as he was anxious to secure Mr. Farquhar’s 
services for his own people in the Highlands; and as Mr. 
Farquhar’s own wish was to become a preacher of the 
Gospel, he readily fell in with his chief’s desire, and left the 
University to fill the post of Master of the Grammar School 
at Fortrose, the cathedral city of the diocese of Ross. 
After a brief tenure of that post he was appointed Vicar 
of Gairloch, which was one of his chief’s parishes. Here he 
soon became known as “‘a sound, learned, eloquent, and 
grave preacher,” and altogether a very different man from 
the popular but erroneous idea of a seventeenth-century 
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Highland minister. In 1618 he was appointed Constable 
of Ellandonan, where he lived for many years in “an 
opulent and flourishing condition much given to hospitality 
and charity.” It was during his tenure of that office that 
the House of Kintail reached the height of its power and 
influence. The head of that house, who had now been 
created, Earl of Seaforth, lived chiefly at Fortrose or at 
Brahan on the east side of the county, but he made periodi- 
cal visits to Ellandonan “in great state and very magni- 
ficently.”’ Referring to these visits one of Mr. Farquhar’s 
grandsons writes: “I have heard my grandfather say that 
the Ear] never tame to his house with less than three, and 
sometimes with five, hundred men. The Constable was 
bound to furnish them victuals for the first two meals, till 
my lord’s officers were acquainted to bring in his own 
customs.” On these occasions the lairds and gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood and of the Isles, including Maclean, 
Clanrauald, Raasay, Mackinnon, and other great chiefs, 
used to come to pay the Earl their respects at Ellandonan, 
where they feasted in great state and consumed “ the wine 
and other liquors”? that were brought from Fortrose in 
the Earl’s train. When these lairds and gentlemen left the 
castle, he invited all the principal men among his own west 
coast retainers, who went with him to his deer forest, where 
they had a great hunt, and from the forest he returned 
to Fortrose. 

It fell to Mr. Farquhar’s lot to experience his share of the 
changes and chances of Cromwell’s time. In 1650 the 
Parliament placed a garrison in Ellandonan to overawe 
the country, which was entirely Royalist; but the insolence 
of the soldiers becoming intolerable, they were turned out 
by the people and no attempt was made at the time to 
replace them. In 1653 there was a fresh Royalist rising 
in the Highlands, and, as Kintail was believed to be very 
deeply concerned in it, General Monk, who was Cromwell’s 
chief lieutenant in Scotland, visited the country with an 
army the following year, and remained there for three days. 
The soldiers burnt the houses and huts of the people and 
took much spoil, including three hundred and sixty of 
Mr. Farquhar’s cattle, “‘ which made some part of amends 
for the hard march.” When King Charles II was restored, 
in 1660, Mr. Farquhar’s friends strongly urged him to 
claim compensation for the loss of his cattle; but the old 
man refused to do so, as he considered the restoration of 
the King sufficient compensation for any loss he might have 
suffered in the Royalist cause. 

In addition to his duties as constable, Mr. Farquhar was 
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also Vicar of Kintail, where his eloquent preaching was 
much appreciated, not only by his own people, but also by 
his brother clergymen, which shows that the duties and 
cares of this world do not necessarily prevent a man from 
being a spiritual influence. The following extract from a 
contemporary account of Mr. Farquhar may be given as a 
good specimen of Highland English three centuries ago. 
“ As Mr. Farquhar was prosperous and well to live he was 
envied by severals, some of whom suggested to Patrick 
Lindsay then Bishop of Ross, that he became too secular a 
man and neglected his charge as Minister, whereupon the 
Bishop acquaints him to come and preach before him and 
the Synod next Provincial Assembly, where the Bishop, 
having to preach the first day had the same text of Scrip- 
ture, viz. ‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,’ upon which Mr. 
Farquhar had prepared to preach. Mr. Farquhar having 
told this to some of the brethren an air of it came to the 
Bishop’s ears, who called him and told him he would by 
no means allow him to preach on any other. Mr. Farquhar 
on this occasion performed his part so well that it was then 
@ common question among his hearers whether the Highland 
or Lowland salt savoured best, and it so recommended him 
to the Bishop ever after, that his accusers were justly 
believed to have reported falsely of him. He, thereafter, 
preached once or twice before Bishop Maxwell, who, having 
asked the opinion of the brethren, they all commended the 
performance, and asked his Lordship’s own judgment on 
the matter, to which he answered—a man of great gifts, but, 
unfortunately lost in the Highlands, and pity it were his lot 
had been there.” 

It is so frequently the custom to speak only of what 
was wild and unsettled in the Highlands of two or three 
centuries ago, that to anyone interested in the social history 
of that part of the country it. must be pleasant to contem- 
plate the lifelong work of such a man as Mr. Farquhar, in 
the midst of the social unrest of the period and the strong 
Royalist feeling of which the power and influence of the 
Earls of Seaforth made Ellandonan one of the chief centres 
in the whole of Scotland. Through all the changing scenes 
of those troublous times then, Mr. Farquhar stoutly upheld 
the cause of his chief and of his king, and was for half a 
century the central resident figure and the trusted guide 
of the neighbouring community, not only in temporal 
things, but in things spiritual as well. He lived for two 
years after the restoration of King Charles IT, and had thus 
the satisfaction in his old age of seeing the House of Stuart 
enjoying a fitful return of power and popularity. He died 
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in 1662 in the midst of a prosperous grown-up family, 
regretted and mourned by all his countrymen, and leaving 
behind him memories of goodness and worth which the 
lapse of nearly three centuries has not effaced. ‘“ Take 
heed unto the thing that is right, for that shall bring a man 
peace at the last.” 

But the sands of the days of Ellandonan’s pride are 
beginning to run out. In 1715 the Earl of Seaforth took 
up the cause of the Stuarts once more. At the outset of 
the rising Ellandonan was seized by King George’s troops; 
but they were soon driven out again. Seaforth raised two 
complete regiments among his own people, and in 1790 the 
oldest inhabitants of Kintail could remember seeing the 
Kintail men dancing on the roof of the Castle before they 
marched away to join the Jacobite army. A contemporary 
Whig writer tells us how Seaforth’s own personal retainers, 
the Macraes, made a brave stand at Sheriffmuir, and left 
many of their men dead on the field, so that there are very 
few representatives of the old Kintail families who did 
not lose an ancestor or a kinsman in that battle. For 
Seaforth the Jacobite defeat at Sheriffmuir proved so disas- 
trous that the family never recovered from it. 

In 1719 Cardinal Alberoni, Prime Minister of Spain, 
with which country we were then at war, fitted out a powerful 
expedition to support the Jacobite cause in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Scarcely had the expedition left Spain when 
it was overtaken by a violent storm in the Bay of Biscay, 
and so completely dispersed that only two ships were able 
to reach their destination. These two ships had on board 
the Earl of Seaforth, the Marquis of Tullibardine, Lord 
George Murray, the Earl of Marischal, and three hundred 


Spaniards, with a considerable quantity of arms and 


ammunition. They arrived in Kintail on April 5th, where 
they were soon joined by a number of Highlanders, mostly 
Seaforth’s men. On June 10th this small force was defeated 
in what is known as the Battle of Glensheil. The troops 
engaged on either side numbered only about 1,200, and the 
loss of King George’s troops was twenty-one killed and 
one hundred and twenty-one wounded. The loss on the 
Jacobite side is not known; Seaforth, however, was wounded, 
which no doubt helped to bring about the discomfiture of 
the Highlanders, but he and the other principal men 
subsequently succeeded in making their escape to the 
Continent. 

Meantime Ellandonan Castle had been demolished. 
Shortly after the arrival of the Spanish expedition, three 
ships of war—the Worcester, the Enterprise, and the Flam- 
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borough—sailed up Lochalsh under the command of Captain 
Boyle of the Worcester. The Worcester and the Enterprise 
drew up in front of the castle, while the Flamborough sailed 
up to the head of Lochduich to destroy a large quantity 
of ammunition which was stored there near the parish 
church. The church also was destroyed, an act of sacrilege 
for which the only excuse was that the aged incumbent, 
the Rev. Donald Macrae, who had lost two sons and a 
son-in-law at Sheriffmuir, was one of the last survivors of 
the Scottish Non-jurors and an ardent Jacobite and Epis- 
copalian. At nine o’clock on the morning of May 10th, 
Captain Boyle sent his lieutenant with a boat under a 
flag of truce to demand the surrender of the castle, which 
was garrisoned by a number of Spaniards under Irish officers, 
who refused to surrender. At eight o’clock in the evening, 
then, ‘‘he opened upon the castle a great fire,’ under 
cover of which he despatched two boats manned and armed 
under two lieutenants, to whom the Spaniards who had 
mutinied against their officers readily surrendered. To 
prevent the Jacobites, whose camp lay near the castle, 
from taking possession of it again, Captain Herdman of 
the Enterprise was sent to blow it up. This duty he effectu- 
ally performed after having sent off the prisoners with 
three hundred and forty-three barrels of gunpowder, fifty- 
two barrels of musket-shot, and some bags of meal.’”? Such, 
then, was the end of this historic castle, which had been for 
generations not only the centre of much stirring and romantic 
local history, but had also loomed largely in the national 
history of Scotland; and so great was the importance it 
was felt to possess in the Jacobite cause at the time, that 
it appears to have been the only place in the Highlands 
for the demolition of which the Hanoverian Government 
found it necessary to fit out a special expedition. And now 
after its two centuries of pathetic repose, undisturbed by 
redoubtable Macdonalds or usurping Hanoverian soldiers, 
and deserted by lordly chiefs and doughty retainers, it 
is waking into life once more, to become no longer a fitting 
abode only for the pensive shades of the worthy men who 
in bygone days made it famous, but for their present-day 
descendants. And though it may never again be such 
a centre of busy and romantic life as in the brave days of 
old, yet in what we hope are to be, though perhaps in a 
different sense, the equally brave days to come, there will 
be nowhere in the West Highlands a more interesting 
historic monument than Ellandonan Castle. 


ALEXANDER MACRAE 


BIRDS OF A CAPE HOMESTEAD 


GOLD-CRESTS singing on the top of pine-trees, flocks of gold- 
finches and a yellow wagtail—these were some of the happy 
memories of summer days spent with Hudson’s British 
Birds in the New Forest and in Wexford, the Golden 
County (and Ireland is a delectable country for birds), 
that I brought with me when first I sailed to make my home 
in South Africa. 

After learning a little—a very little—about the birds 
of Great Britain, I felt very much at sea when I was plunged 
into a new bird world, and it did not help much to be told 
that a bird was a “ fink” or a “ bluey ” or a “ tink-tinkie.” 
On one occasion when in a garden talking to an English 
South African girl a large bird flew overhead. ‘‘ What’s 
that?’ I asked in a breathless sort of way. The girl 
looked at me as if I had suddenly gone mad, and said in a 
tone of tolerant contempt, as if she were speaking to a child, 
“Tt?sabird!’ Did she think we had no birds in England? 

Another time I remarked casually that I was interested 
in birds. 

‘“‘ Birds?’ said my hostess in a puzzled way. “‘ I suppose 
you mean poultry?” 

‘““No,” I boldly affirmed. ‘If there is one bird I have 
no interest in it is the domestic fowl.” 

** And you a farmer’s wife! ”’ 

“Yes, but not a poultry-wife,” I replied, throwing my 
reputation as a suitable wife for a settler to the winds. 

I had tried in London to get a book like Hudson’s British 
Birds on the birds of South Africa, but there was none to 
be had. Stark and Sclater’s Birds of South Africa—four 
volumes—was out of print, and so was Layard and Sharpe’s 
book, and although I could have got second-hand copies 
of either, they seemed too formidable for a beginner and 
not well enough illustrated. I groped about picking up 
crumbs of information here and there, but always in doubts 
of its accuracy, having discovered that in South Africa a 
leopard was called a “ tiger,” a giraffe a “camel,” and a 
hornbill a ‘‘ toucan.”’ 

Then came the wandering years of the war, when there 
was no time for birds. But now, having returned to live 
at the Cape instead of on the veld, I find the information 1 
sought easier to gain. First there is the Cape Town Museum, 
and there are now two smaller books, South African Bird- 
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Life, by Haagner and Ivy, and Fitzsimon’s Birds of South 
Africa. Both books help one, but they are inadequate and 
badly illustrated, and often inaccurate, especially in the 
habitat of birds. Thus Fitzsimons says of the trek duikers: 
“They very seldom fly high, but just skim over the surface 
of the water.” I have seen these birds daily in flocks of 
from ten to thirty flying as high as wild duck, and when it is 
stormy weather in Table Bay they fly right over the moun- 
tains and swoop into the greater shelter of Simon’s Bay. 

Again, Dufresne’s waxbill and several others I often 
see in this locality are described as being birds of the eastern 
province—and this is the western province. Even the 
museum is not exempt from inaccurate information regard- 
ing the habitat of birds, and there are many gaps in the 
collection. But the trouble is that the ornithology of South 
Africa is such a big subject that to describe all the birds 
of the country adequately by personal observation is more 
than one man in a lifetime can do. The birds I saw in 
Rhodesia are quite different as a whole from those at the 
Cape. The plumage of a Natal thrush is not in the least 
like that of a Cape thrush. 

Another advantage of living at the Cape is that one 
meets others also interested in bird-life, and from them I 
have learnt much, and, like other interests, a love of birds 
becomes a real bond of friendship. A publication called 
Nature Notes, with interesting articles by Mr. Frank Bolus, 
is also helpful, and I have now managed to acquire three 
volumes of Stark and Sclater’s Birds of South Africa. 

Here I mean to confine myself to birds seen within the 
immediate area of our homestead. We have a rich bird-life, 
even for South Africa, in this valley of orchards and vine- 
yards, trees and gardens and rivers. 

To begin with, there are the European starlings which 
were introduced by Rhodes, and are often known as 
“‘ Rhodes’s starlings.” Along with the grey squirrels, also 
introduced by Rhodes, they have taken possession of our 
oak-trees—energetic, indefatigable in their care of the young, 
incessantly chattering, without shame or shyness, there is 
something reminding one of Falstaff in their rollicking 
waddle as they search the paddock persistently in search 
of grubs, afterwards flying up at right angles to their nests 
with tail depressed, boldly and without subterfuge, unlike 
most birds, which pretend they are not going near their 
nests at all. But useful as they may be in eating up our 
grubs, I have a very definite grudge against them and 
against Cecil Rhodes for bringing them out, since I saw 
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them with deliberate malice molest and drive away a pair 
of cardinal woodpeckers. The woodpeckers had made their 
home in a hole in an oak opposite our dining-room window, 
and at meal-times we could hear and watch them go about 
their day’s work, clearing our old trees of insects that the 
starlings did not trouble about, and certainly not inter- 
fering in any way with the other occupants. Was there 
not room enough for all in those avenues of oaks? But no; 
with Hunnish inhospitality and brutality the starlings 
screeched round the woodpeckers in their nests, pecked 
at them and pestered them until they fled—never to return. 
I have never forgiven the starlings for their dog-in-the- 
manger behaviour. They may come from Europe, but they 
have certainly not learned manners there. But I admire 
their pugnacity in keeping those egg-thieves, the grey 
squirrels, at bay. They have put the fear of death into 
the squirrel, and even the gentle dove will attack him when 
he approaches her nest, but smaller birds he terrifies and 
frightens away. 

Strange to say, the starlings have not interfered with 
the doves, who also nest in our oaks. We have the Cape 
turtle-dove and the laughing-dove, both persistent in their 
cooing, and often breaking out for a short spell in the middle 
of the night. The turtle-dove has a half-ring round his 
neck; the laughing-dove is smaller, with no ring. The 
turtle-dove’s song has been well described as “ Cas-ca-ra, 
cas-cé-ra.” The laughing-dove has a musical cooing chuckle, 
so soft and contented, delicious to listen to; in tune with 
all the world he seems to be, and a very beautiful thing 
he looks, in his delicate grey and pink and blue plumage, 
as he alights and walks across the lawn in his sedate, gentle 
way—a true symbol of peace and good will. 

We are often visited, especially during the fruit season, 
by a flock of the red-winged starlings, or spreeuws. They 
are bigger and handsomer than the European starlings, 
with copper-red wings and blue-black plumage, elegant 
creatures with an aristocratic bearing, holding their heads 
high as they alight with grace. Their flight is swift and 
straight, and they fly high, their beautiful copper-red wings 
flashing in the sunlight. I love them not only because of 
their grace and beauty, but also for the gentle, melodious 
whistle which they utter, like Romeo calling in the night 
to Juliet, as they fly or rest. ‘‘ Damned fruit-thieves! ” 
says the fruit-grower as he shoots, never seeing the enormous 
quantities of grubs and grasshoppers they demolish between 
their orchard raids. I have seen them struggling with 
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grasshoppers three inches long. Because I put in a word 
sometimes for them I am considered something of a crank, 
and almost as bad as the woman who feeds her Pekingese 
on cream. The best place for studying these interesting 
birds is along the coast. There you see them in twos and 
threes, or in flocks of thirty, supplementing their diet of 
grubs and insects by the red berries which grow so abundantly 
on the bushes by the sea. They nest in the mountain 
krantzes and love to come down from the heights to rest 
on the rocks, always, like the sea-birds, facing the wind. 
There is an air of dignity and repose about them, very 
different from the fussiness of their European cousins. It 
is delightful to see a bird look as if he were really enjoying 
the beauty of the world in a tranquil way. But there is no 
air of tranquillity about them when our figs and loquats 
are ripe, and, as figs ripen at the same time as grapes, letting 
them take possession of the fig-trees saves the grapes, I 
find. While they fly to and fro to the highest trees with 
their booty a chorus of flute-like music goes on unceasingly, 
the birds delighting in the undisturbed success of their 
raid. At sunrise I see them from my open-air bedroom 
alighting on the topmost branch of the same tree day after 
day, holding a meeting as if planning their campaign for 
the day. 

The Cape wagtail, which struts round the house daily 
in the winter, is an insignificant-looking little fellow until 
you get close enough to see the soft olive-green shades in 
his plumage, and then his alert, nimble movements are always 
attractive. The Dutch call him by the expressive name 
of “ quickstertje.”’ He is a friendly thing, and some bird- 
loving neighbours have one that walks freely among them, 
feeding from their hands as they sit on the verandah. ‘They 
keep a reserve of food in match-boxes, in the shape of a 
little collection of ticks from their dogs, for their little 
friend. But he deserts them and their offerings during the 
breeding season, like a dutiful parent resisting the lures of 
personal gratification. 

Equally friendly is the Cape robin chat, a bigger and 
handsomer bird than the English robin, with a rufous-red 
tail and breast and white eyebrow, and an entertaining habit 
of jerking his tail and lowering his wings as he alights. 
All the time, indeed, up and down goes the tail, as if pulled 
by an invisible string. His habits are curiously like those 
of the English robin. He sings, for instance, more than any 
other bird. All through the winter and the spring he is 
the first bird to sing in the morning, and you will hear him 
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in the evening even after the owls have begun to call. One 
little fellow always chooses a particular gable from which 
to sing his evening song—such a sweet joyous song, clear 
and melodious—a phrase of four or five notes, with variations 
repeated at intervals, ending on a high questioning note. 
“Well, well, how are you?” he seems to say in a friendly 
manner. Like the English robin, too, each Cape robin has 
his own territory which no other dare invade. In midsum- 
mer he ceases to sing in the morning and evening, but 
occasionally during the day in a secluded spot he will sing 
intermittently, but not with his usual vigour. Now in 
February he is singing again in the morning and evening. 
Male and female are alike. 

Another very familiar bird is the black-and-white fiscal 
shrike, or butcher-bird. The origin of the word “‘ fiscal” 
is interesting to trace. In South Africa the “fiscal” was 
the Dutch word for a sheriff, and the “fiscal”? had power 
to hang people. Hence the bestowal of the name on this 
murderous bird who perches daily on our pines and pear- 
trees, calling in short metallic notes to his wife while he 
watches in his sinister way for unwary little birds, which 
if he catches he impales on thorns or branches. Mr. Fitz- 
simons says, “‘ It renders good service by destroying weakly 
and diseased birds.” I hope this is true, but I cannot 
think he sits so still merely to destroy weakly and diseased 
birds. I saw one pounce on a mouse-bird, but the mouse- 
bird quickly dropped down into the bushes where the 
shrike could not follow, and so escaped. I have seen one 
feeding on a young starling, and probably the shrike had 
killed it before it was strong enough to escape. I have also 
seen the mother-bird feeding a young one with bees. She 
became very agitated when she saw me, flying from tree to 
tree uttering shrill cries, but the young bird remained in 
the elder-tree blinking at me quite unperturbed. It almost 
seems as if the fear of man was acquired, not inherited, 
for many young birds are not afraid until the parents have 
taught them to beware. It is a tragedy that man, who 
flatters himself he is made in the image of his Maker, should 
have abused his trust so that he, of all creatures, is the most 
shunned and dreaded by the most harmless and beautiful 
and gay of living things. 

The fiscal shrikes, to do them justice, consume quantities 
of insects. Sometimes they become friendly. A lady who 
farms tells me that one perches on her spade as she works, 
pouncing on the grubs she disturbs. The young birds are 
grey and brownish, not black and white like their parents. 
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We also have in the garden the more handsome pufi- 
back shrikes, or “‘ water-fiscals,” as they are called locally 
because they are found generally near water. As ours is a 
farm of many streams these birds are numerous. ‘They are 
shy birds, keeping to the thick bush, not like their bolder 
relatives. They get the name of ‘“ puff-back”’ from a 
habit the males have when mating of erecting the downy 
feathers on their back. They, too, are relentless in their 
pursuit of small birds. On and off for a whole day I 
have watched two of them chasing two little Cape fly- 
catchers. The little birds were much excited, uttering 
little cries as they flew from branch to branch, but never 
once did they come into the open. On another occasion 
three of them were pursuing the same two flycatchers and 
two little white-eyes, and this time the little birds changed 
their tactics. They kept flying rapidly, first one and then 
the other, over the heads of the shrikes, in order, I take it, 
to confuse them. 

One of the most beautiful of our birds is the bakbakiri 
shrike, a familiar bird all over the Cape, in his brilliant 
yellow, olive-green, and black plumage. It is fascinating 
to listen to the male calling to his mate in loud, clear notes 
of love, she answering in notes quite different but equally 
melodious. They have several different calls, sometimes 
puzzling even to the ornithologist. They hold their heads 
high as they sing, shooting their notes skywards for all to 
hear their tale of love—no wooing in the dark for them. 
Sometimes you may see a whole family sitting on a fence, 
the young birds practising their song. 

The Cape thrushes are about very early in the morning, 
and again in the evening we always see several. They have 
a clear, musical little song, breaking off abruptly and then 
beginning again after a few seconds. It has not the length 
nor variety of the English thrush’s song. They do not sing 
much in winter, like the robin, but in January they are often 
singing at dawn when all other birds, excepting doves, are 
silent, and at intervals they are singing all day long. The 
Cape thrush is a much prettier bird than the English one, 
with his olive-tinged plumage and orange breast. One 
peculiarity of this thrush is that the lower mandible of his 
bill is yellow and the upper olive-green, which all adds to 
his protective colouring. If you watch the Cape thrush 
scrabbling for food, as he is generally doing, among the dead 
oak-leaves, for the moment you would never guess there 
was anything there at all except dead leaves. The young 
bird is very like a young English thrush, with similar mark- 
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ings. I saw one the other day beginning to grow up, with 
the upper part of the breast tinged with red and the lower 
part still streaky. The Cape thrush keeps to the shade 
during the day, but when the fruit is ripe he becomes 
audacious, eating our cherries and figs, and sometimes when 
we have left the grapes in the packing-shed uncovered over 
night there has been a tale of havoc to tell. 

Another bird that is with us always is the dear little 
Cape white-eye, a striking-looking little bird, in his olive- 
green, yellow and light-brown plumage, and the white 
ring of feathers, like an eye-glass, round his eye. The 
white-eyes are -energetic, fussy little birds, never at rest, 
but to me true good fairies, keeping my roses and sweet- 
peas free from aphis, and keeping up a cheerful little one- 
note song all the time. They start in their search for insects, 
like the tree-creeper, at the lower part of a branch and 
work upwards, and then pass on. Husband and wife are a 
devoted pair, never losing sight of one another, and exactly 
alike. I have heard them accused of stealing fruit, and 
seen them eating figs with the spreeuws, but had they not 
earned them ? 

Just as in England one rejoices to hear the first cuckoo, 
so, in South Africa, one’s heart gives a throb of joy at the 
first call of the piet-myn-vrouw, otherwise the red-chested 
cuckoo, which comes with the roses and the swallows in 
September, before the south-easters have blown away the 
fresh glory of the spring from the garden and the oaks. 
Someone, of course, writes to the papers, just as in England! 
The piet-myn-vrouw is a shy bird, and just when you 
think you have crept near enough to see him clearly, away 
he flies to another tall tree. He always alights on the 
topmost branches, which makes observation difficult. 

The piet-myn-vrouw generally chooses the nest of a robin 
in which to lay her eggs. In November last there was one 
flying in a state of excitement round the house, uttering 
hurried little notes in addition to her usualcall. It alighted on 
a tree near enough for me to see the throat swell as she sang. 
I felt sure the bird was looking for a place in which to lay. 
Evidently this was found in the nest of a robin built in 
the hollow of an oak-tree quite near the house, for in December 
we had the greatest fun watching the big young cuckoo being 
fed by the little robin. All day long the indefatigable little 
bird flew backwards and forwards, standing, as it seemed, 
on tip-toe to feed the piet-myn-vrouw, who sat waiting on 
a branch uttering impatient and peevish cries between 
whiles, voracious and never satisfied, like a great pampered 
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schoolboy, for the bird was no helpless infant, but well able 
to fly. For about eight days I watched this game of 
devotion, sometimes getting within a yard or two of the 
cuckoo, so that I could see every feather. Then he dis- 
appeared, but the robin remains. Is it any wonder that 
after such arduous labours she has ceased to sing for a 
time ? 

In October we have, year after year, a pair of visitors 
who cast a halo round our home. They are the glory of the 
garden while they stay, which is only for about two and 
a half months. Where they come from I know not, unless it 
be straight from heaven, bless them. Their name at least 
leads one to believe that is their home, but still more does 
their unique charm and grace and loveliness, for they are 
called paradise flycatchers. Who can adequately describe 
a paradise flycatcher? He would indeed be dead in soul 
who could remain unmoved by this darting, dancing darling 
of the air, with his proud crested head of steel-green and 
body of burnished copper, and long glittering tail which 
makes him, although a small bird, quite fourteen inches 
long. The female bird has all the male’s beauty, but without 
the long tail. When the male bird’s five clear notes first 
ring out, like a trumpet-call from heaven, cakes in the oven, 
and visitors, however important, must take care of them- 
selves, for the call is irresistible, and to see the paradise birds 
once again is a gift of God not to be missed for anything 
that happens indoors. They are with us such a short time 
that I take my table and chair under the oaks where they 
build, and so, while I write or sew or pick fruit, I can watch. 
I dare say I do more watching than anything else, but the 
paraphernalia of work round me gives the appearance of 
not being wholly idle in a hypercritical world. 

I was away when the gay little pair brought out of the 
nest the young birds, but my little house-parlourmaid told 
me all about the event. She had taken the silver out to 
clean at my table, ‘‘ for’? she said to the family, “I like 
to watch madam’s birds.” I felt honoured that such 
beautiful things should be associated with my name. 

The day after my return the parent birds seemed the 
merriest, most joyous things in a beautiful world. All day 
they darted in and out of the sunlight, glittering and glinting 
and quivering with golden light, flashing from tree to tree, 
playing with the shadows. It was just enough to be alive 
and watch paradise flycatchers pursuing yellow butterflies. 

_ Next morning, not hearing the male bird, I was out look- 
ing for them before six. I heard thrushes, doves, robins, 
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starlings, but no flycather from paradise, and I saw the 
black cat prowling about under the oak-trees. All day the 
silence seemed ominous. ‘“ He has gone, my bird—he has 
gone!’ I wailed. ‘‘ Who can love cats in a world that 
contains birds? If they would only be satisfied with mice! 
But no, they leave the kitchen with a cupboard smelling of 
mice that despise traps, to slink out at night and hunt birds.” 
Yet when I suggested getting rid of the black cat the family 
protested. But the little housemaid, who walks about with 
a squirrel on her shoulder, shared my sorrow. I felt as Adam 
Moss did when he heard the Kentucky cardinal was dead— 
only I had nothing to reproach myself with, as he had. 
I was glad I had never driven the paradise flycatcher away 
from the cherry-tree (for although by profession a flycatcher, 
he was a lover of cherries by choice). Was he not welcome 
to all he could get? And the days seemed long and lonely. 

But he came back, my bird—he came back. The gay 
little fellow had only been gallivanting, and I felt like the 
economical little boy I know whose pet parrot had flown 
away—to return in the evening. ‘‘ What a waste of tears!” 
was his exclamation. The black cat, after all, was not so 
black as he had been painted, and I went about my day’s 
work with a song in my heart—indeed, the very trees 
seemed to sing with joy to bear his weight once more. 

About the beginning of the year the whole family left 
us. The last time 1 saw the little mother was on 
January 3rd, and then she came and sat on my tree quite 
close, almost as if she wanted to say good-bye. They 
have gone back to paradise where they belong, I have no 
doubt—and it will be nearly ten months before they deign 
to honour us again! 

A pair of Cape flycatchers and a pair of dusky flycatchers 
have nested in the same area as their cousins from paradise. 
It is a strange thing, is it not, that the only birds to nest 
in that part of our home—a quarter of an acre of youngish 
oak-trees free from starlings—are three different species 
of the same family—non-gregarious? Birds may quarrel 
with their own species like members of a family, but they 
live and let live with other species for the most part (always 
excepting starlings), wisely claiming and keeping their 
own territories. 

Cape flycatchers are the prettiest darlings in their 
russet and black-and-white plumage, plump little birds, 
not daring to compete with their elegant cousins in beauty, 
but a joy to look at nevertheless. 

The dusky flycatcher is a dull grey little bird, and his 
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ways are very like those of the English spotted flycatcher. 
He will sit on one branch day after day making sudden 
sallies after insects. Before these little birds had got used 
to my presence under the oak I saw one do a clever bit of 
protective mimicry. Alighting on a bush close to me and 
suddenly becoming aware that I was there, he darted down 
to the ground, spread his wings out in the manner of a 
nightjar among the dead leaves and sandy earth (the 
same colour as himself), cowering down and keeping per- 
fectly still until I moved, when he flew away. 

Sometimes in winter a whole flock of common waxbills, 
or “‘ rooibekjes,” fly into the garden. ‘“‘ Just a passing visit 
—so pressed for time,” they seem to say, and away they go 
again. It is good to live in a country where you may 
wake up and see a crowd of these lovely things on your 
lawn. ‘‘Common indeed!” I hear them say indignantly. 
“And what do you mean by uncommon, then?” And I 
quite agree. There is nothing common about little birds 
with scarlet beaks and pink breasts and barred grey-brown 
feathers. These adorable little birds were imported from 
South Africa to St. Helena, and from there, I regret to say, 
large numbers are imported to England as cage-birds, and 
are known as St. Helena waxbills. 

It was a red-letter day when I first saw under our trees, 
quite close to the house, six or seven of the swee or—to 
give them their official but cumbersome title—Dufresne’s 
waxbills. There was nothing very striking about these 
little darkish birds until they spread out their wings to fly, 
and then I held my breath, for in flying they displayed a 
patch of scarlet loveliness which had been hidden cunningly 
under their tiny wings. Nor for all their beauty did they 
fly from me when I stalked them—in the middle of my 
morning’s household duties, too!—for half an hour. Since 
then I have seen them frequently, even feeding on a road 
like any common sparrow, but in the bushes they look 
like dancing flames. 

There are kingfishers, too. Yes, it is true. Not often 
are we privileged to see them, but occasionally we get a 
flash of luck. Sometimes it is that gem of gems, the little 
malachite kingfisher, and only the other day, as I was bathing 
in the river, I was transported clean out of the water into 
heaven, for there was a half-collared kingfisher in all his 
glory, and he didn’t fly away. No, he flew from one side 
of the pool to an overhanging tree on the other side and 
back again, watching me for about ten minutes as if wonder- 
ing what kind of creature this was that had invaded his 
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province. Did he know what he meant to me? To this 
pool of mine come, too, the giant kingfishers, shyest of 
birds. For about three months this summer I had heard 
their loud, harsh call in the thickly wooded part of the river 
not a hundred yards from the house before I saw one. Day 
after day I tried to pursue that call, or succession of calls, 
all on one note, growing faster and faster, like an engine 
getting up steam, then ending abruptly, to begin again after 
&@ pause. But always, when I seemed to be within a yard 
or two of the voice—silence and not a stir. But one day 
at the pool a giant kingfisher, uttering his harsh cry, came 
as silently as a nightjar, as if from nowhere, and sat on a 
branch immediately over my head, giving me a beautiful 
view of his black-and-white plumage and_ reddish- 
brown breast—a handsome fellow indeed. Then something 
dropped on my face, I shook my head and blinked—and 
the bird was gone as silently as he came. By and by his 
mate flew over my head, settled on a branch nearby for a 
moment, and she, too, flew off. 

Our giant kingfisher is very like the Australian jackass. 
He is a big fellow, seventeen inches in length. 

An occasional visitor is the lesser double-collared sun- 
bird—such a ridiculous name for a tiny bit of dainty 
loveliness. This gem has a collar of metallic green and a 
bright crimson patch on his breast. Is it mere coincidence 
or a love of harmony that impels it to seek for the nectar 
which is its food in our “ bottle-brush,” a protea with flowers 
the colour of his own little breast ? 

Swallows, too, come in abundance. Pearl-breasted 
swallows fly overhead, their breasts gleaming in the sun, 
and a pair of the larger stripe-breasted swallows are build- 
ing their mud nests against one of the beams in the bathroom 
above the bath. ‘“‘ Nasty mess; we must clear them out,” 
says someone when a little clean mud drops into the bath. 
But nobody clears them out, and so the joy remains of 
watching these attractive birds making their house while 
having one’s morning wash. Prior to beginning to build, 
they flew in and out of the bathroom and my bedroom 
for at least a fortnight before they finally chose their site, 
often resting on the doors or on a screen and twittering 
deliciously. 

If I have my bath in my favourite pool out of doors, 
I have the great delight not only of a possible kingfisher, 
but of seeing some six or seven of the beautiful little black 
rough-winged swallows who nest in the river-bank over- 
hanging the pool. These fascinating birds keep to the 
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neighbourhood of river and trees, and I often see and hear 
one resting and twittering on a branch by the river, although 
when flying they are always silent. They have an enchant- 
ing way when flying of folding their wings and diving through 
the air. 

Owls and nightjars visit us at night, sometimes coming 
to the oak-tree under which our sleeping porch is built; 
and what is pleasanter than to lie under the stars and listen 
to an owl? Hawks and kestrels, grey herons and hammer- 
kops and wild duck, come, as visitors only, and in five 
minutes we can walk up the valley into a different bird 
world. 

I do not, be it understood, make any pretensions to 
being an expert on the birds of South Africa or even of 
our valley. I am only, like Adam Moss, “ a smallish student 
of birds,” which does not prevent me from being a great 
lover. 

MADELINE ALSTON 


LITERAL TRANSLATION 


TuE delightful article by the Vice-Provost of Eton in the 
April number of the National Review brings to a very prac- 
tical issue a problem of far more than passing importance, 
For the world is beginning again to talk of and believe in 
the Classics, but it means the Classics in translations; and 
what it means by translation is certainly not what the Vice- 
Provost means. 

A poet and a scholar like Professor Housman may give 
us now and then a perfect translation, such as the Vice- 
Provost quotes, and gives us himself in his version of 


Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore— 


‘‘ Praying to cross the foremost, there they stood 
With outstretched hands, yearning for yonder shore;’’ 


and a poetical scholar like Professor Murray may give us, 
more often, a fascinating substitution. But neither of them 
gives us exactly what we need, and can get from the Classics 
—personal experience in the value of words, their precise 
content and their appropriate position. 

That is surely justification for the ordinary layman, who 
is neither poet nor scholar, trying to make literal transla- 
tions—at all events of a writer like Horace; and perhaps 
just because one knows so little, one is absolutely bound to 
the original. This means that one follows scrupulously the 
form as well as the sense, obvious meaning as well as precise 
position. 

The following is an attempt at a literal translation of 
this kind. It tries to follow the actual form of the original, 
the order of words, the general sense, the special emphasis; 
and the liberties taken are very few. 

The form of the original does not demand, and its meaning 
does not favour, translation into four-line stanzas; and the 
form does demand inequality of lines. Professor Housman, 
like the Vice-Provost, writes in four-line stanzas; and, unlike 
the Vice-Provost, he makes all the lines of equal length. 

Horace gives four “‘ pictures,’’ each in six lines, dealing 
with general truths. To this he appends a “consolation,” 
in four lines: You must not be cast down; the Goddess of 
Chastity herself could not save the one chaste man, and the 
Hero father of that chaste man could not save his one com- 
panion, though that companion was the son of Zeus himself. 
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As to the value and the position of words, so long as 
every word has full value, explicit or implicit, some actual 
change of position or relation may perhaps be made. Thus, 
in line 4 the preter is taken out of the verb and made an 
epithet of ‘‘ brink.” as in line 6 ducere is made an epithet 
of ‘Grace.’ So, in line 14, whi decidimus is implicit in the 
word ‘‘ remain,” as in line 19 manus may be transferred from 
the heir to Torquatus, and in line 21 splendida from the 
decree to Minos. 

The liberty of disguising the ugly word Torquatus, in 
line 23, as ‘‘ friend’ needs apology; the metre has the high 
sanction of the Vice-Provost himself, and seems to be the 
natural one. At least, the hexameter and the half penta- 
meter seem so closely linked in the Latin as actually to 
suggest linking them in the English as a rhyming couplet— 
with, of course, unequal lines. 


Horati Carminvum, IV, 7. 


Ad Torquatum. 


Diffugere nives, redeunt iam gramina campis 
arboribusque come; 
Mutat terra vices, et decrescentia ripas 
Flumina pretereunt; 
5. Gratia cum Nymphis geminisque sororibus audet 
Ducere nuda choros. 


Immortalia ne speres, monet annus et almum 
que rapit hora diem: 
Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, ver proterit sestas 
10. Interitura, simul 
Pomifer Autumnus fruges effuderit, et mox 
Bruma recurrit iners. 


Damna tamen celeres reparant celestia lune: 
Nos, ubi decidimus, 
15. Quo pater Atneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. 
Quis scit, an adiciant hodierne crastina summe 
Tempora di superi ? 


Cuncta manus avidas fugient heredis, amico 
20. Que dederis animo. 
Cum semel occideris, et de te splendida Minos 
Fecerit arbitria, 
Non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te 
Restituet pietas ; 


25. Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 
Liberat Hippolytum ; 
Nec Lethxa valet Theseus abrumpere caro 
Vincula Pirithoo. 
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Horace, Opes, IV. 7. 
To Torquatus. 


Spent are the snows; new grass is on the leas, 
New leaf is on the trees. 

Earth’s seasons change, and falling rivers sink 
Within their fencing brink; 

With nymphs and sisters twain the guiding Grace 
Dares, nude, the dance to pace. 


The year, the hour that speeds the happy day, 
Warn you ‘‘ We pass away.” 

Blight yields to balm, and summer presses sheer 
On spring, in turn to disappear 

When autumn spills its apple crop around 
Ere frost re-numbs the ground. 


As the months speed, lost seasons come again. 
We ghosts and dust remain, 

With good Atneas, Tullus—’spite his store— 
And Ancus, evermore. 

E’en will the Gods above to this day’s close 
A morrow add, who knows ? 


All that with open heart and hand you share 
Escapes your greedy heir. 
But, friend, once dead, once Minos’ Majesty 
On you has passed decree, 
Birth, eloquence, or virtue nevermore 
Can your lost life restore. 


Dian herself frees not from yon dark waste 
Hippolytus the Chaste: 
From Lethe’s bonds Theseus can never rend 


Pirithous his friend. 
L. W. LypDE 
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A FRENCH FAMILY’S VIA DOLOROSA 


THE wondrous story of the sublime heroism of humble 
French people who, at the constant peril of their lives, 
sheltered and cared for British soldiers during the war 
receives its full flood of illumination in some manuscripts 
which are here and now made public for the first time. 
Le Récit de Quatre Ans de Souffrances is the general title 
of these tragic pages, stained with many a tear, in which 
are recorded the appalling ordeal leading to the death of 
Gustave Arsene Cardon and the Via Dolorosa trodden with 
amazing fortitude by his wife, Marie Louise. The terrifying 
privations of this hero and heroine were the outcome of 
their lovingkindness towards Corporal Herbert Hull, of 
the 11th Hussars, who after thirteen months’ concealment 
in the home of his benefactors was fatally betrayed by that 
mauvaise francaise whose name I have heard uttered in 
tones of detestation by many an inhabitant of the Cam- 
brésis district. 

At the time of the German invasion the Cardons were 
living at Bertry, in the Département du Nord, not far from 
Cambrai. The name of Bertry ought to be enshrined in 
letters of amaranthine gold in the records of British gratitude, 
for this little village was not only the theatre of the devoted 
bravery of the Cardons, but was the asylum of Trooper 
Patrick Fowler, also of the 11th Hussars, who for a great 
proportion of nearly four years was hidden in a wardrobe 
in the cottage of the widow Belmont-Gobert. The Cardons 
had three children, one an infant, when the war broke out, 
and they were in no position to undertake the lodgment 
of a strange guest. Let the sad narrative of their incredibly 
poignant tribulations be told as far as possible in the pages 
written shortly before his death by Gustave Arséne Cardon 
—the splendid Frenchman who, in his own immortal words, 
listened only to the voice of his conscience—and by his 
broken-hearted widow. 


“Soon after the invasion had started ” (wrote M. Cardon), 
“T was, on August 22, 1914, helping to carry away wounded 
who were lying between Le Cateau and 'Troisvilles, where 
there had been twelve hours’ fighting on the previous day. 
I came across three British soldiers who were utterly 
exhausted and dying of hunger and thirst. One of them, 
Corporal Herbert Hull, of the 11th Hussars, who had had 
two horses shot under him, spoke to me in most pleading 
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tones, and enabled me to understand that he would rather 
anything happened to him than that he should be taken 
prisoner by the Boches.* I realized how dangerous a thing 
I was doing, but, listening only to the voice of my conscience, 
I took him to my house in Bertry, not far away. It was 
then dark, and I succeeded in getting him there without 
being detected. My wife and I, naturally, did all we could 
for the unfortunate fellow, and I told him that if he would 
stay with us for a few days I would, when he had regained 
his strength, endeavour to guide him through the German 
lines in one direction or another. But the village and the 
whole country-side was swarming with Boches, and I was 
forced to the conclusion that it would be quite impossible 
to get him away. 

** As matters turned out, Hull remained in our house for 
thirteen months. My wife and I liked him very much, for 
he was a fine, frank Englishman. I arranged a hiding- 
place for him in an outhouse that was used for coals and 
all manner of things. A trap-door led to a space under the 
roof, and it was in this space, directly under the tiles, that 
the corporal spent most of his time. Under the trap-door 
I placed some whitewashed sacking, and without a close 
examination no one would suspect that this was not a part 
of the ceiling. Only one person except my wife and myself 
knew of the presence of an English soldier in our house— 
even my father, who visited us regularly, never had the 
slightest idea of what we had done. The one exception 
was a neighbour who, unfortunately, caught sight of Hull 
one day when he had ventured into the garden. She was 
friendly with a woman of evil reputation—une mauvaise 
francaise t+—who had a great deal to do with the Boches. 
The Germans suspected that one or more British soldiers 
were in hiding in the village, and this mauvaise francaise 
was always ready to betray any of us. Our neighbour had 
let drop some indiscreet words, and eventually, yielding 
to a bribe of four hundred francs, she revealed to this vile 
creature the cachette of Herbert Hull. 

“On the evening of September 22, 1915, our house was 
suddenly surrounded by about a dozen Boches. At that 
time I was talking with Hull in his hiding-place, and was 
therefore trapped with him when the soldiers came. ‘So 
cleverly was the trap-door concealed that, though the 


* It is very rarely in the course of these manuscripts that either M. or Mme. 
Cardon uses the word ‘“‘ Allemand.” 

¢ This mauvaise frangaise was, after the Armistice, condemned by a French 
court and sent to prison, where she died. 
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Germans had been told the locality of the hiding-place, 
they failed at first to find the way into it. Some of them 
went on to the roof, and, ripping up tiles, made a big hole 
through which they shone a lantern on to Hull and myself. 
They pointed revolvers at us, and ordered us to come out. 
Seeing that all was over, I opened the trap-door and dropped 
into the outhouse. Stationed at the door were a couple of 
Boches on guard. Reflecting like a flash that I was bound 
to be shot if caught, I took one of the men by complete 
surprise by planting a blow on his nose. He reeled up 
against his confrére, and before they recovered from their 
astonishment I was well out on the road. Alas! I was alone, 
and the fact that my poor friend Herbert Hull, whom I 
regarded as a brother, had not been able to escape with me 
was a load on my heart. And my wife—what a torture it 
was to me to wonder what the Boches would do with her! 
She had, as I learned afterwards, refused, though threatened 
with revolver and bayonet, to guide the gendarmes to the 
hiding-place when they first entered the garden. And my 
young children—what was to come of them? ”’ 


M. Cardon had escaped with his life, but he was destined 
to lead for three years an existence crowded with mental 
torture and physical sufferings which made him a broken 
man when at length the Armistice came. But at this point 
we will follow Mme. Cardon in her succession of bitter 
sorrows. On the black night of September 22, 1915, she 
witnessed the arrest of Corporal Hull as he stepped down 
from the place which had been his home for over a year, 
while she herself was roughly handled and ordered to 
accompany the British soldier to the German head-quarters. 
The girl Marie Jeanne, aged five years, and the boy Gustave, 
@ year younger, clung, weeping, to the skirts of the distracted 
mother, whose eyes were fixed on the sleeping little Gabrielle, 
then two years old. The narrative of the events culminating 
in the death of Herbert Hull and of her own subsequent 
sufferings in German prisons is written by Mme. Cardon 
herself as follows: 


“f'The Englishman and I were taken to the police-station 
in Bertry, where we passed the night. The Boches gave us 
nothing to eat or drink. During the night two of them came 
to my cell and demanded a description of my husband. I 
replied : ‘You cannot expect me to help you in that; go and 
look for him. I pray you won’t find him.’ On the following 
day, September 23rd, we were taken, under the escort of 
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two Boches with fixed bayonets, to the neighbouring town 
of Caudry, where Corporal Hull was imprisoned in a school, 
while I was placed in a dismantled factory. I was kept there 
for eight days, and was indebted for a little food to some 
kind people, to whom I was not allowed to speak. I was 
very anxious to see the poor fellow (le pauvre malheureux) 
who was my companion in misfortune, but was not allowed 
to do so. I knew, however, that he was in a deep, damp, 
and filthy cell, and was given very little to eat. 

‘* At the end of eight days we were taken out for our first 
interrogation before a court composed of Boche officers, 
and after that we were conducted there—always escorted 
by soldiers with fixed bayonets—on five or six occasions. 
Neither the Englishman nor I had anyone to defend us. 
We were, on October 7th, both condemned to death, but the 
court commuted my sentence to twenty years’ hard labour. 
That night we were taken together, in a prison-van guarded 
by eight Boches, to the central prison at Caudry, where 
we were placed in adjoining cells. We were in semi-darkness, 
the only means of getting any light being through a sort of 
spy-hole in the doors. The doors were only opened for the 
pushing through of some food, and then they were opened 
but a few inches, and closed so rapidly as to make it dangerous 
to have one’s hand anywhere near. Corporal Hull and I 
were able, when the Boches were not about, to speak to 
each other by means of the little holes in the doors. 

“The poor Englishman was handcuffed like a criminal 
all night, and was only unchained when he was given food 
during the day. The food we were given was very bad, 
but a kind local family who knew me brought us an occa- 
sional meal that was luxurious by comparison. The question 
of food did not trouble me much, for I had by now become 
habituated to such privation, but I was glad that the British 
soldier was thus able to get something decent to eat now 
and again. I was in great dread about the fate in store for 
him. The Boches tried to persuade him that he would not 
be shot, but the poor fellow himself had no hope. It was 
only at night that we dared to converse, and then I did my 
best to raise his spirits. One night a cold shudder ran through 
me when he asked: 

“**Tell me, Mme. Cardon, are you sure you have the 
address of my parents in London? ’ 

“** Yes, of course I have,’ I replied. ‘But why do you 
ask?’ 

‘***T wish to make sure that you will be able to tell my 
mother if anything happens to me.’ 
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“*Do not give way to these dark thoughts,’ I urged 
him. 

‘“** You are very kind and good,’ he said, ‘ but I cannot 
take your view. I have a strong presentiment that I have 
not much longer to live. Good-night, Maman’—for he often 
called me Maman. 

“You may imagine how disturbed I was by this black 
foreboding—all the more so because I, too, felt that it was 
well founded. I had no sleep that night; sometimes I dozed, 
but now and again jumped up, startled by an imaginary 
shooting of rifles. But little did I realize how near my 
companion in misfortune was to his destiny. 

“The following night, October 21, 1915, we were not 
able to talk. I divined by the demeanour of the Boches in 
charge of us that something dreadful was imminent. At 
about ten o’clock I heard a vehicle come under the wall of 
the prison; then some soldiers entered Corporal Hull’s cell. 
Looking through the hole in my door I saw him led out 
between Boches with fixed bayonets. I tried to cry out, 
but felt as though I were going to suffocate, and in this 
condition I fell on the floor. While lying there, only half- 
conscious, I heard the wagon driven away, and I realized 
only too well that le pauvre malheureux was going to his 
doom. Next day they told me he had been shot, but I 
already knew it, and their announcement could add nothing 
to my grief. 

‘* As for me, in addition to the twenty years’ hard labour 
to which my death-sentence had been commuted, I was 
fined two thousand marks, and was told that in default 
of payment my imprisonment would be increased in the 
proportion of a day for every fifteen marks. I laughed at 
that, and replied that by the end of twenty years I should 
be so used to prison that a few months extra would not 
matter much! From Caudry I was moved to St. Quentin, 
and in January 1916 was sent to Germany. For a short 
time I was in a prison at Aix-la-Chapelle, and from there 
I was sent to Siegburg (Rhineland). I suppose the treatment 
there was not sufficiently severe, for after a month I, with 
a number of other French women prisoners, was sent to 
Delitsch (Saxony). There we were clothed like criminals, 
were known by prison numbers, not by our names, and were 
forced to labour under continual threats of having our 
rations cut down if we gave any signs of rebellion. I 
remained there until November 21, 1918. 

“It was a great happiness to me to quit that savage country 
and to find myself once more among my own more civilized 
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French people. Never shall I forget what I suffered among 


the barbarous Boches, for whom I retain an eternal hatred ” 
(“Je n’oublierai jamais ce que j’ai souffert au milieu de 
ce peuple boche et barbare, pour lequel je garde une haine 
éternelle ’’). 


The atrocious martyrdom that this French heroine 
underwent is, surely, revealed with painful vividness in this 
concluding sentence of her heartrending narrative. It is 
with a shock that the terrible words come to one aware of the 
spiritual character of the woman who wrote them; yet how 
can they be regarded otherwise than as an appropriate 
ending to so poignant a tale of suffering? 

Wereturn now to the distracted husband’s harrowing recital 
of the three years’ misfortunes and agonies which opened 
for him on the night that he escaped from the Germans. 


‘“There now began for me” (M. Cardon’s narrative con- 
tinues) ‘‘a life of misery which no one could possibly imagine. 
Looking back on it all at this moment as I write, it seems 
like some horrible nightmare. Having got away clear from 
Bertry, I made my way to Le Cateau where my parents 
lived. I guessed the Boches would go there to look for me, 
and I did not want the old couple to experience the shock 
of a surprise perquisition. It was raining heavily, and I 
was barefooted, having had my boots off when I dashed out 
of my home. It was eleven o’clock at night when I reached 
my parents, and I left again at five in the morning. The 
Germans turned up an hour later, and, after a vain search, 
they visited the houses of my brother and of an uncle. 
For days I remained hidden in the woods near Bertry. 
During daylight I led the existence of a tracked beast, but 
on one or two nights I ventured to visit relatives at Maurois. 
They told me my wife was in prison. One night, being 
terribly tortured by anxiety as to the fate of my wife, and 
wondering what had become of our three children, I stole 
into Bertry, and, going to the presbytery of the church, I 
saw the curé. I told him I had made up my mind to give 
myself up in place of my wife if there was any danger of her 
being shot. He assured me she would not be shot, but that 
T should most certainly be if they got me, so he advised me 
to try to keep my freedom. 

““The good priest having convinced me that the life of 
my wife was not in danger, I set off again, in the middle of 
the night, to resume my life in the open. It was a dismal 
prospect, for it seemed to be always raining in those days, 
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but life, however hard, is precious. I wandered about until 
I came to Valenciennes, where I sought out M. Abbé Réal, 
whom I knew. He was most sympathetic on hearing my 
story. He managed to secure me a place in the Hotel de 
Flandres, where I passed under the name of Bodechan. 
The hotel was occupied by Boches, and it was my duty—a 
duty that I detested, as will be understood—to keep their 
rooms in order. One day, when I had been there five weeks, 
the other gargon, who was very friendly towards me, told 
me that a German plain-clothes policeman was waiting to 
examine my identity papers. I cleared out very quickly 
through a back window. 

“T got to Le Cateau, and from there I set out on an 
attempt to walk to Holland. Certain persons were engaged 
in the very risky business of helping soldiers of the Allies 
to regain their units, and with the aid of some of these I 
got over the frontier into Belgium. I tramped by night, 
and during the day-time hid in barns or thickets. I got as 
far as Charleroi, but found there were Boche sentinels every- 
where in that district. I had to give up the idea of getting 
into Holland, so, turning back, arrived eventually at Catillon 
(near Le Cateau). There I met a friend who got me a job 
on a farm at Ors. 

“On this farm I looked after the cows and did every kind 
of menial work—and I was glad to be able to abandon the 
frightful existence in the fields and woods. But I was always 
like a tracked animal. One day, when I had been at the farm 
a couple of months, I was engaged in one of the outhouses 
when, looking up, I saw the local gendarme, Simon, watching 
me. At first I felt that I was lost, but, happily, I maintained 
my sang-froid. ‘Who are you, and what are you doing, 
here?’ he asked. ‘I’ve been working here for some time, 
Ireplied. ‘I know everybody here,’ he said, ‘ and I’ve never 
seen you. Your carte didentité!’ I made a pretence of 
looking for the card in my jacket pockets, but being—for 
the best of all reasons—unable to find it, I said it must be 
in the farm. ‘Go and get it!’ he ordered, and kept very 
close to me all the time. I opened the door of the building, 
and just as he was stepping out after me I dealt with him 
as I had dealt with one of the Boches at my house. He 
reeled back when I struck him, and in a few minutes I was 
by the canal-side, where I crouched myself up in a mass of 
reeds and other growth in the marshy land. 

““T remained in this wretched situation for many hours. 
Once, during a very exciting few minutes, I could see Simon 
and another gendarme on the hunt for me. It never struck 
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them that a human being could be concealed in the filthy 
bog where I was. It was all the more uncomfortable because 
I had lost my sabots in rushing away. When darkness fell 
I came out of the marsh, and then there was the old problem 
of what I was to do. It was December, and frightfully cold. 
A poor woman who had a so-called ‘ farm’ took pity on me, 
gave me something to eat, and provided me with socks and 
sabots. She also set me on to work a little, but, having now 
to be continually on the alert, I slept not in the farm, but 
in a shed at the edge of the canal. Never shall I forget the 
awful misery that I endured every night for five weeks in 
that cold, sodden hut. The farm-woman who had befriended 
me was too poor to give me anything like a sufficiency of 
food, so one evening, when I was famishing, I went to the 
house of the Maire of Ors and asked if he could help me. 
He very kindly gave me some bread, and with this I returned 
to my hut. It was of no use staying there any longer, so 
I decided to leave it on the morrow, though I had not the 
least idea what to do or which way to turn. We were in 
January 1916, and I asked myself mournfully when the 
war was likely to finish. 

‘“‘T was a fugitive to whom not a moment of tranquillity 
was permitted. I was making for a farm, still in the vicinity 
of Ors, when I was again seen by the gendarme Simon. 
I made off very quickly, and he, being bulky and clumsy, 
had to give up the chase. He fired a shot which went wide 
of the mark. I soon found myself once more near Catillon, 
and there I was told by a kindly farmer that I might stay in 
a barn. But was ever hunted animal tracked from place to 
place as I was? I had been in this barn only two days when 
a couple of Boches came to carry out the usual perquisition. 
I succeeded in getting out and into the open. My plight was 
now worse than ever, for it was snowing heavily. I spent 
that night in a thicket without food. I indulged in bitter 
black thoughts; I dwelt on man’s inhumanity, but this line 
of reflection passed, and I recalled the many kindly people 
who, at great risk to themselves, had given evidence of a 
desire to help me. 

‘** Another friend was forthcoming in M. Abbé Polvent, 
who took me into his house at Beaurepaire, gave me food, 
and shed tears of deepest sympathy as he listened to the 
story of my wanderings and sufferings. I wept, too, on 
receiving some particulars of the death of my poor friend 
Corporal Hull. I knew already, of course, that he had been 
shot. And my wife was in a German prison. 

‘“* My sojourn at Father Polvent’s was heaven to me. He 
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was exceedingly kind, and I was able to render him little 
services. But it was too good to last. At the end of five weeks 
a body of Boches came into Beaurepaire, and an officer was 
billeted in the presbytery. As I went away hurriedly, 
Father Polvent gave me the names of several friends in 
different districts, and I was given a few days’ shelter by 
two of these in the course of my wanderings. Some people 
at Avesnes who interested themselves in me managed to 
obtain for me acarte d’identité in the name of Emile Mahieux, 
and with that I was installed as a labourer on a farm at 
St. Hilaire. 

‘“* A few weeks later I was put into touch with a patriotic 
woman, Mile. Menier, who, like Mile. Louise Thuillier and 
others, was concerned in the secret organization which 
helped soldiers of the Allies to get through the German lines 
into Holland. With two young men I set off on an attempt 
to traverse Belgium. ‘This was in June 1916. We had been 
given plans, and were told of friends who would help to pass 
us on at various points of the journey. We had one or two 
narrow escapes from capture, but we had got within three or 
four kilometres of the Dutch frontier and all seemed to be 
going well when, on coming out of the shelter of a hedge that 
we had been skirting, we dropped right into six Boches. Our 
game was up, and there was nothing for it but to surrender 
ourselves. 

“ After this I underwent periods of imprisonment in 
different places, and had a taste of Boche brutality which 
made me often wish for my old existence of a hunted beast 
in the woods and fields. I had one period at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
another at Sedan. Herded with criminals, I was given just 
enough food to keep me alive, and was beaten by savage 
gaolers without the slightest cause. In November 1917 
[ was liberated from prison, but only to be put on forced 
labour at a farm near Avesnes. It was there a continuance 
of the misery and hunger to which I had become so habituated, 
so, regarding hardship with a certain liberty as preferable, 
I escaped, and set out once more on an attempt to cross 
Belgium into Holland. I failed to do this, and spent more 
weary months in moving about from one district of Belgium 
to another. My health had become broken as a result of 
insufficient focd and of constant exposure to the cold and 
rain. The animals of the woods were better off than I was 
except in those periods, always too short and always inter- 
rupted, when warm-hearted people gave me shelter. I 
was feeling that I could endure all this no longer when, to 
my unspeakable joy, the Armistice came.” 
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Such is the record of what Gustave Arséne Cardon, 
listening only to the voice of his conscience, endured for 
his solicitude towards a British soldier. It was a complete 
self-immolation, for it was as a broken-down man that he 
had the joy of reunion with his wife and children. At times 
it seemed that his mind had become unhinged, and in these 
black periods he lived over again the tortures with which 
he had been racked for three years. 

Soon after the Armistice he had, in collaboration with his 
wife, set down in a commonplace cahier the story of their 
war-time tribulations, and it is now related in the National 
Review from the pages of this ineffably sad Récit de Quatre 
Ans de Souffrances. M. Cardon died about three years ago. 

His brave wife carried on, in the difficult post-war years, 
the struggle to maintain husband and children. Their old 
home in Bertry a ruin, and all their former resources gone, 
they went to live in a wooden building—to call it a hut would 
be exaggeration—in Le Cateau; and it was in that humble 
abode that I underwent the ordeal of hearing, on several 
occasions, the story of Marie Louise Cardon from her own 
lips. But, surely, it is most effectively told in the sad manu- 
scripts that have been quoted. Happily this heroine has 
been rescued from the poverty that had been her lot for long 
weary years, for she was one of the four Frenchwomen who 
visited London in April last year and were presented in the 
Mansion House with annuities raised by readers of the 
Daily Telegraph. And with her sister-heroines—glorious 
women of glorious France—she was received at Windsor 
Castle by the King and Queen. 


H. A. WaLTon 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF E.R.A. 


StncE the National Review published my previous articles 
on this subject, a great deal of valuable work has been 
done here and in America in advancing the practice of 
electronic medicine. Perhaps equally important is the 
support now accorded by independent scientists in many 
countries to the basic truth of this system of diagnosis 
and therapeutics. After all, when any thesis is founded 
on facts, the time will come (very slowly, if the facts are 
scientifically new) when truth will be acknowledged. It 
may, however, be admitted that there were certain mists 
of hasty conclusions by mentally ill-equipped would-be 
pioneers and leaders which required dispersing and which 
prevented a clear vision of the gem behind. This stage 
would seem to belong to the past. There are men of high 
attainments, whose sincerity and honesty are beyond 
criticism, who have constructed a basis so solid that ulti- 
mately a great and world-wide structure may find adequate 
support thereon. The ground for this foundation was 
excavated by Dr. Albert Abrams of San Francisco, who 
died in 1922, a man of genius and individuality but impatient 
and intolerant of less-advanced knowledge and initiative. 
His main discovery, called E.R.A. (the electronic reactions of 
Abrams), lay in the establishment in medical practice of 
instruments which would register the presence of various 
electronic vibration rates which, after prolonged experi- 
ment, he associated with different recognized causes of 
chronic disease of bacterial origin. A human subject was 
(and is) used as a medium to detect these reactions through 
the human nervous system, the most delicate electrical 
machine known. 

For years critics held that these “reactions” were 
imaginary and present only in the fingers and minds of the 
operators. This contention is now defunct. The so-called 
“Horder” report alone ended it. Sir Thomas Horder, 
an acknowledged opponent of E.R.A. claims, himself 
admitted that he could detect the reactions in his own 
body. There remained still the “ personal” element and 
the difficulty of demonstrating that any particular reactions 
could be properly associated with particular diseases. Only 
long research and experiment, together with improved 
technique and methods, could finally demolish these objec- 
tions. This happy result is in a fair way of achievement. 
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It has been demonstrated in America to such good effect 
that the Central Hospital of Philadelphia is chiefly devoted 
to E.R.A., and the results obtained from its work are 
becoming widely recognized. There are other similar 
institutions, controlled by men of proved ability and high 
qualifications. 

The methods used are scientific and will stand the 
keenest examination. The trouble is, and has been, but 
will not long continue to be, that corporate scientific 
authorities have not yet realized the importance to humanity 
of E.R.A. The season of fruition may be delayed, but it 
follows eventually on any real fertilization, unless killed 
by “freezing.” Physics, the branch of science which has 
made the greatest advances in recent times, now accepts 
the ultimate components of all matter to be electrons 
charged with positive or negative electricity. That is the 
present position. The positively charged electrons form the 
nuclei of atoms and the negatively charged electrons revolve 
round the nuclei in orbits, similarly to the revolution of 
the planets round the sun in our solar system. In their 
progress these electrons cause vibrations in what is termed 
‘“‘aether,”” because of their very motion. It is difficult at 
present to understand a great deal about the ways of elec- 
trons. Their size is the trouble. One has to conceive such 
numbers of naughts in thinking about them that the mind 
becomes fogged. Also, all conclusions are_ inferential, 
since an electron is almost infinitely outside the range of 
the strongest microscope. Still, for our purpose we may 
accept the conclusions of the physicists, because they are 
accepted by the great ones of the scientific world who stand 
on the peaks of human knowledge. In comparison, the 
problems of E.R.A. are easy; it deals with units of com- 
paratively manageable size, and its claims are far more 
simple to verify or confute. As an example of its possi- 
bilities, let us consider the 92 elements of matter (the 92 are 
still not a solid company, because one or two blanks exist) 
which are usually presumed to make up, in one combination 
or another, everything in this world we know. Assume 
that each of these elements produces a specific and individual 
vibratory rate peculiar to itself. This is not a far-fetched 
assumption. 

The difference between the aforesaid elements consists 
(so far as is known) solely in the number of positively 
charged electrons in the nuclei and negatively charged 
electrons contained in the surrounding space of each atom. 
‘“* Elements ” are supposed to be composed of one variety 
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of atom only. But these atoms are, for practical purposes, 
isolated and self-contained units in themselves. Occa- 
sionally, in combination with similar or different atoms, 
they throw off electrons and thereby tend to “ transmute ” 
the element they compose into an element near to them 
in the scale. However, happily for the world, they only 
do this on comparatively rare occasions, or we might see 
sand turning into sugar or equally disturbing phenomena. 

The difference between organic and inorganic (or living 
and dead) matter remains a mystery, but it does not affect 
the physical laws now being discussed—at least, for our 
purpose. Since all matter is made up of atoms, those 
tiresome creatures called bacilli and cocci are necessarily 
combinations of atoms. It is not a very long step, once the 
vibratory rates, or reactions, of atoms have been identified, 
to identify the components of these bacteria—which is the 
first step to learning what methods can best be used to 
effect the destruction of these disease-producing bodies, 
according to the measure of modern medical and scientific 
knowledge of therapeutics. 

Treatment by E.R.A. is not now confined to the 
oscilloclast—i.e. the application of wave-lengths through 
metal plates on the patient’s body approximating to those 
of the disease reaction. Electronically suitable diet can be 
detected on the diagnostic circuit. The principle is simple 
enough. 

When blood is on test its reactions pass through 
theostats into the body of the “subject.” If specimens of 
ordinary food are suitably introduced in relation to the 
circuit it is found that they either tend to nullify or intensify 
the strength of the disease reactions. The former foods 
can be used; the latter are obviously undesirable. In addi- 
tion, physicists will certainly be able to work with chemists 
and bacteriologists in devising proper vaccines and drug 
combinations which act on the disease bodies in that very 
complicated organism, the human body. In the fields of 
research opened by this new movement in E.R.A. possibly 
lies the brightest hope of the future. 

So far as present knowledge goes, the foundation is well 
and truly laid on the same basis as the universe, laid on the 
accepted immutable fact that all matter is one, so far as 
its first components are concerned. 

This itself is surely a safe statement, and this article 
endeavours to show as simply as possible the link between 
the basic laws of physics and the latest work of E.R.A. 
scientific researchers. It is not, nor could it be, contended 
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that more has been done than to permit of the securing of a 
diagnosis of real scientific accuracy and the opportunity of 
administering treatment by the best of the various known 
systems of therapy. That this is a great advance in medicine 
will be admitted by many! 

It is probably (and desirably) only one step farther 
along the jungle-path that has to be hewn open before 
disease is conquered by prevention. 

The earnest workers who are giving their time and 
energy to this task, often under circumstances of great 
difficulty and personal inconvenience, deserve the fullest 
recognition and support. One would like to put it to the 
medical profession in general that E.R.A. has proved its 
right to a place in the sun, and that the fullest investigation 
possible should be accorded to a system that has beyond all 
doubt benefited many sufferers in a very remarkable degree. 


N. BosaNnQuET 
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AUSTRALIA: THE GREAT LOAN 
CONTINENT 


AUSTRALIA never had much reputation for meticulously 
careful finance, and whatever good name it once possessed 
has been dissipated very fast in the recent years of high living 
and lame thinking. The spendthrifts of the first days of 
the century were considered by some as mighty prodigals 
before the Lord, but the developments of recent times have 
made them back numbers, and put them in the cold shades 
of eclipse. Vague hopes were entertained that the establish- 
ment of a Federal Government, which began to operate on 
New Year’s Day of 1901, would have exercised a good effect 
on the financial methods of the six States, but from various 
causes it has so far failed. The Constitution gave the 
Commonwealth no control over the six State loan policies, 
or over the railways, which furnished the principal excuse 
for borrowing. The nearest approach to a right of interference 
lay in the fact that it was empowered to make grants out 
of its own revenues to impoverished members of the family. 
As the States found loans scarce during the war, the 
Commonwealth took to lending them the accumulated 
profits of its note issue and any other available moneys. 
There developed, also, a system whereby the Federal 
authority raised and guaranteed loans in London to be 
sub-lent to those of its impecunious offspring who cared 
to enter into the arrangement, and five out of six did so. 
The loan system spread to New York, as it became too 
large for one market, and New South Wales, the State 
which played a separate hand, borrowed in both these 
cities on its own account, and in the Australian market 
as well. Now all the States and the Commonwealth are 
members of the Loan Council, pledged to raise money in 
unison and in consultation, and with due regard for each 
other’s feelings; bvt their membership is quite voluntary, 
and must remain so until a constitutional amendment puts 
it on a compulsory basis. The first step in constitutional 
amendment is to secure an absolute majority in both 
Federal Houses; the second is the popular vote, it being 
necessary to secure a majority of the votes cast in a 
majority of the States (four out of six), and a majority 
of the aggregate vote cast in the whole six States. If 
these popular majorities are not forthcoming on the same 
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day, everything must start de novo. Results have so far 
been unsatisfactory, but if success attends a new effort a 
severe restriction of extravagance is promised. Meanwhile 
the Federal Government will do what it can by lending 
its endorsement on its sons’ promissory notes in strict 
moderation—such moderation as is possible. That the 
Bruce-Page Cabinet is in earnest admits of no doubt, but 
the situation is full of difficulty. 

During recent years the violent development of the 
industrial arbitration courts, both State and Federal, has 
led to the granting in all manner of industries of short 
hours and long-wage conditions, which have had a definite 
effect on production. A recent effort was that of the 
Queensland Board of Trade, which ordered a 44-hour week 
in the pastoral and agricultural industries, a minimum 
pay extending as high as £5 per week in some branches, 
wage and a half for overtime, and twelve days’ holiday 
per annum. Circumstances render it exceedingly difficult, 
or impossible, to preserve that favourable balance of trade 
which is essential for an indebted country, and especially 
one which owes, when Federal and State burdens are 
added up, about £175 per head, half of this being due 
abroad where Australian Government paper money has 
no value, and most of that half being incurred for State 
public works, of which a considerable proportion are very 
non-payable. The situation in recent years has been 
estimated thus: 


ed | ean Dott. 
£ £ £ 
1922-3 17,157,803 26,800,000 43,957,803 
923-4 24,881,833 27,000,000 51,881,833 
Excess Exports 
1924-5 13,386,635 28,000,000 14,613,365 
Excess Imports 
1925-6 8,144,635 32,000,000 40,144,635 
1926-7 31,683,824 33,000,000 64,683,824 


Two redeeming features have to be taken into consideration. 
In 1922-3 and 1923-4 there came to hand sums totalling 
£11,200,000 for wool produced and exported during the 
war years, but not realized upon till later. This represented 
a windfall, not a recurrent item; and the Australian 
output of gold, though a sadly diminished quantity, is 
always helpful. So the figures might be condensed thus: 
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Delle edie Latest | Less Wool Payments and Gold. Net Deficit, 
£ £ £ 
1922-3 43,957,803 9,445,178 84,512,630 
1923-4 51,881,833 8,551,414 43,330,419 
Less Gold Only 
1924-5 14,613,365 3,143,830 11,469,535 
1925-6 40,144,635 2,375,280 37,769,355 
1926-7 64,683,824 2,208,839 62,474,985 


There is a further set-off in the shape of money brought 
to Australia by new settlers; but new settlers are not a 
plutocratic flock, and there must be a huge balance which 
can only be met by adding it to the external debt in one 
way or another. The list of loan flotations shows that 
that is how it is met. 

The reform programme of the Bruce-Page Federal 
Government includes the establishment of a sinking fund 
against all the existing State debts—7s. 6d. per £100 per 
annum, the States to find 5s., and the Commonwealth, 
as an act of grace, to provide 2s. 6d. The plan also 
includes provision for a sinking fund against new State 
debts—10s. per £100 per annum, the Commonwealth and 
the State Treasuries contributing equally. Against the 
Commonwealth’s own debts a sinking fund exists. The 
scheme is liberal and progressive, but if taken by itself 
it is like Othello with the Moor and Desdemona left out. 
Unless a paper-money fund can be transmuted into gold, 
or into surplus exports of merchandise capable of being 
turned into gold—unless, that is, the adverse trade balance 
can be changed for a favourable one—it seems a case of 
continuing to borrow abroad sufficient to cover (1) that 
portion of the interest on the Public Debt which is payable 
abroad, (2) that part of the sinking fund which is due 
abroad, and (8) the bill for surplus imports from abroad. 
As a permanent arrangement this leaves something to be 
desired. 

The last year which showed a surplus of exports 
sufficient to pay all external liabilities was that which 
ended in June 1920. There were years of deficit before 
that, notably in 1912, 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916; but 
as recently as 1914 the estimated annual account for 
interest and services payable abroad was less than half 
what it has become, so the matter was then more easy to 
handle. 

State-owned, or nominally State-owned, railways 
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measure about 24,000 miles. They have been built 
entirely with loan money, and owing to slackness in 
providing against depreciation there is reason to believe 
that the mortgage exceeds the value of the asset, 
Indeed, the value of an unpayable asset is difficult to fix, 
and the State Railways, taken as a whole, have not paid 
working expenses and interest on the money they owe 
in a single year since June 1914. The shortage in 1920-1 
was £4,115,997. For 1925-6 it was set down as £7,103,051, 
but £3,982,314 of this was explained away as properly 
belonging to other years. It was genuine shortage, but should 
have been debited to different periods. Quite a number 
of explanations are advanced. The State lines are of five 
diverse gauges, three of which extend over thousands of 
miles each, while two are of very minor importance. This 
tells against economy of working. Railway-building has been 
carried on at too fast a pace; yet, despite the pace, the 
jealousy of overgrown capital cities and assorted political 
influences have prevented a number of good ports being 
adequately served, or even served at all. The passionate 
floating of new loans, and the renewal of old ones at 
any price which the market demanded because no provision 
had been made to meet them, raised the rate of interest 
on the aggregate State liabilities from £3 lls. 4d. per cent. 
in 1912 to about £5 per cent. in 1927, and the latter is 
a high figure when the railway capital is all of the 
cumulative preference variety. In the eleven years— 
1916-26 inclusive—the annual interest bill charged against 
the railway systems of the six States rose from £7,378,959 
to £13,230,928, which was a notable expansion, and out 
of all proportion to the mileage, which expanded from 
19,336 to 23,645 miles. But working expenses rose from 
£15,709,436 in 1915-16 and £29,052,407 in 1922-3 to 
£38,622,149 in 1925-6. The intermediate date is a sort 
of landmark. In 1923 a Federal Industrial Court, against 
which there was no appeal, assumed the right to fix wages 
and hours for railways and other national industries, as 
well as for private employment. Its prevailing tendency 
has been to decide, by a majority of one, for a 44-hour 
week, or a shorter one in some cases, with increased pay 
and more privileges. This has a disturbing effect on 
the calculations of Treasurers and Railway Commissioners. 
There are signs that this judicial, if injudicious, body may 
be nearing the close of its activities. 

The Federal Government owns 1,733 miles of railway 
of the pioneering sort, built with loan money. It began 
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the active collection of fares in 1911. Until the year 
ended June 1926 its lines paid no interest, and failed 
badly to cover working expenses. In 1926-7 the earnings 
covered working expenses and provided £27,213 towards 
interest. What should be the best of the Federal lines, 
from Port Augusta in the south to Port Darwin in the 
north, consists of a fragment at each end and a gap in 
the middle, and progress is painfully slow. When it is 
finished and turned into a payable asset, the Commonwealth 
will own a considerable railway system with the usual 
drawback of being partly 4 ft. 84 in. and partly 3 ft. 6 in. 
The present Government is a warm advocate of uniformity 
of gauge, but its theory and its practice fail to square, 
and it fails to explain why. 

In the last year of last century railways represented 
about 65 per cent. of the States’ loan expenditure, said 
to be for “‘ permanent and reproductive works.” They 
stood for £60 10s. 10d. per cent.in 1908 and for £57 19s. 2d. 
per cent. in 1925. This revealed an increasing tendency 
to spend borrowed funds on odd jobs and _ indefinite 
undertakings. 

The Federal Quarterly Statistics gives an abbreviated 
list of the loan assets of the six States as at June 30, 1926: 


£ 

Railways and Tramways te ae or ad es 297,961,000 
Telegraphs and Telephones (these Services have been bought up 
by the Commonwealth, but scraps of debt mysteriously remain) 3,893,000 
Water Supply, etc. (etc. isexpounded more fully in other publica- 


tions) me me os x Ra ; 90,999,000 
Roads, Bridges, Harbours, Rivers, etc. ms or x -- 57,370,000 
Public Buildings sis 20,829,000 


Defence (Defence and the works connected therewith were taken 
over by the Commonwealth very early, yet this item remains) 2,389,000 


Land Purchased for Settlement and Advances to Settlers «. 77,815,000 
All Other Pe a re 7 re 4 -. 73,154,000 
624,410,000 


The item ‘“‘ Land Purchased for Settlement and Advances 
to Settlers’ is in part, but only in part, traceable to the 
war. The State Governments were the ground landlords 
of all Australia and Tasmania until the Federal authority 
took over the Northern Territory and the Federal capital 
area. They sold some land, but less than is generally 
Supposed, and spent the proceeds as ordinary revenue. 
A return brought up to 1924 showed this subdivision of 
the whole country: 
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Land absolutely sold .. or ie -»- 114,337,073 acres 
In process of sale by instalment glens of various kinds .. 659,284,781  ,, 
Crown Land occupied, almost entirely by Cattle and Sheep 

men, on lease or short-dated Licence .. 3 -- 915,302,610 ,, 
Unoccupied Crown Land ae a ae az .. 814,807,776 _,, 


2,903,732,240 acres 


A considerable amount of the unoccupied Crown land 
has no value which can be identified, and some of the 
area held under lease or licence is not much better. But 
there is much Crown land which has a value, the drawback 
being that it lies far from any of the five State capitals 
in which is compressed nearly half the continent’s 
population. There was an element of the grotesque in 
buying back, with loan money, at a high price, and one 
which Government competition made higher, bits of soil 
which were sold at a low price not very long ago, cutting 
the acquisition into farms which were often too small to 
give the owner much hope of success, and planting on them 
men who in many cases had no qualifications except a 
good war record. They were a deeply mortgaged crowd, 
and not over-successful, and large amounts are already 
being written off their indebtedness to the States and the 
Commonwealth, though the difference between millions 
being written off and the same being paid off must not 
be overlooked. It is an incident of the case that £30,964,000 
of the “ land settlement ”’ liability was incurred by Victoria, 
the smallest and most densely peopled mainland State, and 
the one which had the least need to buy new population 
regardless of cost; and £16,413,000 was spent by Western 
Australia, a huge space where over 95 per cent. of the 
soil (or close on 600 million acres) is still public property. 
Another quaint feature is that the Federal Government is 
owner of the Northern Territory, which is at least good 
in patches, and the Territory measures 335,116,000 acres, 
of which over 994 per cent. is Crown land. It has a 
population of 4,260. 

Yet the Federal authority raised £34,694,411 of the 
land settlement money on its own credit, and sub-lent 
it to the State Governments to spend in riotous land- 
dealings, while leaving its own great estate in neglect and 
emptiness. 

The Summary of Australian Production Statistics, a 
Federal Government publication of repute, estimates the 
number of persons actually employed in the three landed 
industries, pastoral, agricultural, and dairying (which 
includes sundries), as 451,909 in 1916, 457,274 in 1921, 
and 432,134 in 1926. This covers the period of the 
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expensive land-settlement boom, which was mainly a 
post-war activity, and the figures are not indicative of 
success. The decline in the use of female labour accounted 
for the entire falling away and something over; still 
something more encouraging might have been hoped for. 
The Commonwealth’s entire area under crop is set down 
by the same authority as 18,528,234 acres in 1916, which 
was a boom year, 15,069,858 acres in 1921, and 16,793,578 
acres in 1926. 

** All other,’ which is the last feature in the condensed 
list of State loan assets, is an ominous item. It includes 
some irrigation works and many sundries. 

In the United States and Canada provincial finance 
is on a modest scale, but the Australian States go loaning 
on Imperial lines. The political deterioration which is 
traced since the early days of the war has been set down 
by some to the fact that the Commonwealth, alone among 
the white communities which were big enough to matter, 
lacked the blessing of a compulsory service law. As a 
result the best men went on voluntary service, and the 
disloyal and discontented and revolutionary elements stayed 
at home, and attained undue importance in party (Labour 
Party) conferences and _ politics. They reached out 
persistently for the handle of the political machine, and 
did an amazing quantity of propaganda work with an 
amazing amount of impunity. This may help to explain 
the happy-go-lucky and care-free political spirit of recent 
years. 

At June 1926 Australian people owed in a_ general 
way £1,013,757,061. Of this the State commitments, after 
deducting some small sinking funds, were £622,113,242, all 
raised for peaceful and nominally productive purposes, 

Progress in recent years was after this fashion: 


June. 


Peace Debts of Six States. 


Debt per Inhabitant. 


Interest. 


£ £s 4d. £ 
1914 319,813,827 62 18 11 10,818,797 
1920 417,448,568 te.ue 8 17,897,316 
1927 622,113,242 102 18 8 31,447,493 


On a rough estimate the States spent fifty-six years in piling 
up 320 millions of liability, six years in accumulating 
another 97 millions, and another six years in adding about 
205 millions to the total. The inference is that public 
works have become a cumulative habit, and the reckless 
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ursuit of the habit through a period of scarce money 

ion had a disastrous effect on the interest rate. The 
non-payable character of many of the loan “ assets,” 
combined with a general tendency to casualness in money 
matters, has also influenced State taxation as shown by 
the figures: 


June. Direct Taxation—Six States. Taxation per Head. 
£ & s d. 
1914 6,304,836 1 611 
1920 14,291,633 2 13 11 
1926 . 23,452,704 318 3 


These charges are wholly apart from interest on war debt, 
from naval and military expenditure, war pensions, and 
invalid and old age pensions—all of which appear in the 
Federal Budget. The Commonwealth even makes grants 
towards the upkeep of main roads, and it pays the rather 
grotesque allowance of £5 to the mother of every new 
baby, whether the lady is rich or poor, and whether the 
infant is born a small Liberal or a little Conservative. 
The easiest thing to say about State finance is that it 
just grew up when nobody was looking. 

Though the aggregate State revenues rose from 
£47,269,039 in 1914 to £101,418,247 in 1926, the aggregate 
deficit has been an annual institution since 1915. 

The problem of putting Federal and State finance 
on a sound footing is that of converting the adverse trade 
balance into an average favourable one of £33,000,000 
per annum or a little more. It should be a little more 
if the proposed sinking fund arrangements are to operate 
satisfactorily. On the figures of 1926-7 that would involve 
an improvement of the position by £62,000,000—but 
1926-7 was a bad year. The idea of doing anything 
adequate by an increase in the exports of raw materials, 
otherwise described as primary products, may be ruled 
out for an indefinite period—one so indefinite that it is 
not worth calling a period. Wool is a splendid asset, 
though the flocks fluctuate violently because of the seasons, 
as is shown by such records as 93,000,000 sheep (1911), 
69,000,000 (1915), and 103,500,000 (1925). But agriculture 
is more precarious than sheep, because 36 per cent. of 
the soil averages under 10 in. of annual rainfall and 
52 per cent. is below 15 in. Then cheap river carriage 
is practically non-existent, and cheap railway carriage is 
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not easy where all the railway capital is of the cumula- 
tive preference order. Land distances are long, and sea 
distances to the best markets are longer. In the cir- 
cumstances the obvious course is remorselessly to cut 
down the importations of manufactured goods, especially 
non-British (which are mostly United States) goods, and 
to save by buying less, as there is little prospect of selling 
more. To manufacture on any extensive scale for export 
is hardly possible at present owing to problems of hours 
and wages. The latter have risen continuously in recent 
times, the annual average for men, women, boys, and girls 
in factory employ having moved thus: 


Year. S &. EG Year. £ es. < 
1909 .. oa 82 19 5 1923... oo (FIGS -G 
1915... .. 108 0 0 1924 .. -- 187 12 2 
1918 .. os E2E 16 O 1925... «« son Ls 7 
1921 .. -- 169 & 7 1926 «tw. ~. loo le & 


But even if the prospect of an extensive export trade 
lie in the uncertain future, there is no reason why the 
Commonwealth should not supply its own market with 
manufactured goods much more extensively than it does, 
to the great advantage of the balance of trade. Its people 
are not devoid of the manufacturing instinct. The official 
return for 1926 set forth that factory employees numbered 
450,920, which are almost exactly equal to the estimated 
number employed in agricultural, pastoral, and dairy 
pursuits of all sorts. Possibly it is a habit of high living, 
left over from the vanished gold days, which causes this 
multitude to fail so badly in meeting local needs that the 
bill for imported secondary products amounts to a public 
disaster. A suggestion which becomes frequent is that 
there should be prepared a long list of non-essentials, 
that the importation of these should be permitted only 
under licence, and that the issue of licences should err 
on the side of exclusiveness much more than otherwise. 
A suggestion which becomes moderately frequent is that 
there should be a considerable list of absolutely prohibited 
non-essentials, as well as one of those admitted in limited 
quantities at the discretion of the Minister of Customs. 
Ill-selected Arbitration Courts, which decree that wages 
shall be raised while working hours and production are 
lowered, may nullify tariff increases, but they cannot 
nullify prohibition. As a device for exercising a favourable 
influence on the balance of trade and the loan disease it 
has no fellow, and it might encourage local industry 
between-whiles. 
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In 1925-6 imports amounted to £151,638,178 or 
£25 6s. 2d. per inhabitant, and of these £65,840,655 worth 
came from the United Kingdom and £37,234,257 worth 
from the United States. There is certainly a wide field 
of possible prohibition to choose from. High-handed 
action of the sort is doubtless open to objections, and 
these can be supported by extracts from the luminous 
pages of Adam Smith among others. But poor old Smith 
lived in the Bronze Age of international finance, and before 
the great foreign loan policy was imagined. In these 
circumstances it was permissible to argue that imports 
of merchandise are axiomatically paid for by exports of 
merchandise, and not, in an indefinite degree, by the 
export of the national IOU. Not that the [OU is 
really exported. A hired man signs it in London or New 
York, as the case may be. 


JAMES EDMOND 


Late Editor of the Sydney 
** Bulletin.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS 


URGENT APPEAL FOR CLOTHING 
To tHE Eprror or THE National Review. 


§m,—We are once again venturing to appeal to all friends of Irish Loyalists 
to assist in replenishing our stock of clothing for these very deserving people. 

We would especially appeal on behalf of the ex-Service men and their families 
for discarded garments of any description. The public should not forget that 
these men joined up voluntarily to fight in the Great War, and that unemploy- 
ment and distress amongst them remain as acute as ever. 

Since the opening of our Clothing Depot the wants of 9,400 Loyalists have 
been supplied, and in addition to the many kind gifts received we have been 
compelled to spend over £1,200 from our Central Funds to supply the need. 

We would take this opportunity to thank all those who have sent us clothes 
in the past, and would suggest, if we may, that they kindly ask their friends to 
send what they can, and so enlist the practical sympathy of many who have not 
yet heard of this deserving charity, but who, we feel sure, only need to have the 
position explained to them to extend their help in this direction. 

All parcels will be gratefully received at 12, Palmer Street, Westminster, 
8.W. 1. 

Yours, etc., 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Chairman. 


Crecit M. WILson. 
(Lady ‘‘ Henry ” Wilson, C.B.E., 
in charge of Clothing Department.) 


SourHerN IrnisH Loyauists’ RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
12, PatMER STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
April 16, 1928, 


A CONSERVATIVE PROTEST 


[WE welcome the criticism of our reader and readily conceive 
that our correspondent’s protest reflects views prevailing in 
some Conservative circles. We observe that while deprecating 
our efforts to “ginger up” the Government—the sole object 
we have in view—he makes strictures on its personnel 
besides which our own comments are pale and almost polite. 
They suggest that the Prime Minister is among the worst 
judges of men who ever formed a Cabinet, as ex hypothesi 
he has placed the most unsuitable colleagues in the most 
Important places. What can be expected of a Government so 
composed, and how can Conservatives expect Conservative 
policy from a Coalition-ridden Cabinet? Our correspondent 
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here “touches the spot”’ that we indicated the hour the 
present Government was born. 

We confess to being totally ignorant of any “ personal 
vendetta”? on the part of Lord Rothermere against Mr. 
Baldwin—Party Tapers and Tadpoles invariably explain away 
any criticism that does not come from “the other side” as 
inspired by some small motive. They cannot conceive that 
the shortcomings of any Government may provoke genuine 
disappointment and legitimate resentment. The Rothermere 
Press played so conspicuous a part in piling up the huge 
Conservative majority in 1924, by its public-spirited treat- 
ment of the famous Zinovieff Letter, that everyone connected 
with that Press must feel some responsibility for the pro- 
ceedings of its own child. It is not by denouncing Lord 
Rothermere or his newspapers that Conservatives will 
promote the Conservative cause, but by converting the 
Cabinet from the error of its ways and by inducing it to 
“‘implement’”’ its positive and precise pledges rather than 
ransack the highways and the byways in search of excuses 
for gratifying its enemies and offending its friends.— 
Epitor, N.R.] 


To tHE Epiror oF THE National Review. 


Smr,—I have read and admired the National Review for many years, and it is 
therefore with great reluctance that I venture to criticize your remarks on the 
Government and the Daily Mail in Episodes of the Month for April. With 
many of your criticisms of the present Government I—and probably most 
Conservatives—would agree, but I think you go too far in your abuse of the 
Government, and certainly far too far in your praise of the Daily Mail. 

Even supposing the Daily Mail to be entirely right and the Government 
entirely wrong—what are the possible alternatives to Mr. Baldwin’s Government? 
I will put them as plainly as possible: 

1. A Conservative Government led by 


A. Mr. Churchill—able, but an adventurer, or, as Mr. Harding Davis 
called him, “‘ A Soldier of Fortune.” 

B. Sir A. Chamberlain—a mandarin of the worst type, egotistical, 
pompous and narrow-minded. 

C. Lord Birkenhead—an unstable cynic. 


There may be other possible leaders you can name, but with the departure 
of Sir D. Hogg to the House of Lords I fail to see who is left. 

2. A Liberal Government under Mr. Lloyd George, the most dangerous and 
dishonest demagogue in the world to-day. 

3. A Labour Government, led by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Thomas, or 
some other comparatively mild nonentity—or, alternatively, by Mr. Wheatley 
or some other wild Bolshevik. 

4. A Coalition or National Government run, if not led, by Lord Rothermere 
as ‘“‘ Mayor of the Palace.” 

Is No. 4 your alternative? For surely to you, of all men, the others are 
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unthinkable? If No. 4 is your choice, then I think few Conservatives with 
long memories will agree with you. 

Have you forgotten so soon the last election but one, when Mr. Baldwin 
went to the country with a definite programme of Protection and Preference, 
and the Daily Mail did its utmost to defeat him, even going to the length of 
finally advising its readers to vote Liberal ? 

How has the Daily Mail supported the present Government? It seems to 
me it has never lost an opportunity of abusing it, whether on the subject of 
agriculture (for which the Daily Mazi itself has no real remedy), the Russian 
question, or the Franchise Act, to name only a few points. 

It is common knowledge—and you doubtless know more about it than the 
ordinary man—that Lord Rothermere has a personal vendetta against Mr. 
Baldwin, to which he appears to make the whole policy of his newspapers 
subservient. 

Mr. Baldwin—luckily for the country—refuses to kow-tow to the Press, 
and it will be a bad day for England when he is supplanted by Lord Rothermere 
or any nominee of his. 

Mr. Baldwin may not be a perfect leader, but he is honest and generous, 
and, I believe, far braver than he is credited with being. 

It seems to me as an ordinary Conservative that it is our duty now to rally 
round him and keep him in every constructive way, lest a far worse alternative 
befall us. 

I don’t know whether you will publish this letter, but with your well-known 
instincts of fair play, I hope you will. 

I enclose my card and remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
** A CONSERVATIVE.” 


GENERAL SMUTS’S TRIBUTE TO LORD HAIG 


[THE striking personal tribute of General Smuts to Field- 
Marshal Haig at the Memorial Service at St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Cape Town, on February 3rd (reported 
in The Cape Times of the following day), will be read with 
equal interest and appreciation throughout the British 
Empire. It does honour to the orator as well as to his subject. 
—Enpitor, N.R.] 


The service was conducted by the Moderator of the Cape Town Presbytery 
(the Rev. H. Booth Coventry). Prayer was offered by the Rev. Robert Whyte 
(minister of the church), @ portion of Scripture was read by the Rev. Dr. Wark 
(General Secretary of the Presbyterian Church of South Africa), and the Benedic- 
tion was pronounced by the Dean of Cape Town (the Very Rev. L. 8. Parsons). 

After reminding his hearers that a great commemoration service was that 
day being held for their lost leader in Westminster Abbey, General Smuts said he 
wished to give his personal impression of the late Field-Marshal. He thought it 
was fitting that they should hold that service, and that people of South Africa 
should commemorate Earl Haig because in a very special way he had been 
associated with them. ‘He began his great career here in South Africa,” said 
General Smuts, “‘his first laurels were won here, and he commanded tens of 
thousands of South African troops during the Great War. The results of his great 
work accrue to us in special measure, and at the end of the Great War he visited 
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us—visited almost every part of South Africa, and came into the very closest 
touch with the people of this land, and left behind the most pleasing and beauti- 
ful personal impression among us.” 

The speaker’s first recollection of Earl Haig was at the beginning of the Boer 
War. “The first great blow of that war was struck by him. I shall never forget the 
battle of Elandslaagte, the first victory won by the British in that war. I shall 
never forget the impression which the news of that very nasty defeat at the 
outset of the Boer War made on us Boers. He was a very young officer then. It 
was his first action, and it could not have been improved. No chance was lost. 
Everything that was done to crush the handful of Boers showed the hand of the 
master, and it was the beginning of Haig’s career. He became chief staff officer to 
General French, and he rapidly rose in reputation and in achievement, and you 
know that during the latter part of the Boer War, towards the end, he was given 
what was almost the post of honour here in the Cape. In those days when I was 
commanding on the Boer side I met him and formed a very pleasant personal 
opinion of him. 

‘*After the Boer War he left South Africa and went to India, and afterwards 
to Aldershot, and when the Great War broke out he was marked out for very 
high position. Indeed, as you know, he was appointed to the command of the 
Ist Army Corps, and was sent to France with the Expeditionary Force. 

“T met him again in 1917 when I went to London and was associated with 
the War Cabinet, and had the opportunity repeatedly to visit him at his head- 
quarters in France. Scarcely a month passed in 1917-18 when I did not spend 
some days with him to discuss the varying vicissitudes of the war, and I there- 
fore came into very close personal touch with the Field-Marshal, and he made a 
very great impression on me. 

“The most outstanding impression that I have of him was of his extremely 
solid character. He was the most outstanding instance that I have ever come 
across of what is usually called the ‘strong, silent man.’ There was no advertise- 
ment about him. There was no show about him. He was a strong man who kept 
his counsel and did his duty. 

“You can well understand that in a great business such as he was in charge of 
there was always a great deal of talk going on and criticism. Everybody was 
being criticized ; every commander was being found fault with. The Field-Marshal 
was untouched by it all. It did not seem to come near him. He did his work and 
inspired confidence. He showed that solid quality of his which was found to be 
one of our real bulwarks in the war. 

‘Another impression made on my mind was that of his high technical quali- 
fications. There was an impression in the early part of the Great War, fostered by 
all sorts of influences, that the British General Headquarters was generally in a 
mess; that we did not know staff work, and that our organization was poor in 
comparison with that of our Allies or our opponents. I saw a good deal of this 
side of the work. I know the whole organization and system of G.H.Q., and I 
kept in touch with him through all the phases of the war. Though he may have 
started with a defective organization in the early part of the war, by the time I 
reached France in 1917 it was my firm impression from all my knowledge of our 
G.H.Q. and those of our Allies, that ours was far and away the best. That was 
due very largely to the high technical training, the character, and the qualities 
of Earl Haig himself. He was a man who abhorred disorder. He was a man whose 
mind was method and whose work was methodical, and the result was that Jong 
before the end of the war all the arrangements in connection with our forces on 
the Western Front were the best on both sides of the war. 

‘‘My third impression was of his nerve. Now you can imagine what the burden 
must have been on the mind of & man like that—millions of troops entrusted to 
his care, the fate of his country largely in his hands, having to make decisions 
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from day to day which might mean either victory or defeat, bearing an unpar- 
alleled burden and strain which was continued day after day, month after month, 
and year after year. He had no respite. He never took leave. This went on relent- 
lessly, remorselessly, and he stood it all. The iron nerve of an individual like that 
is almost incomprehensible. You can scarcely associate the idea of such endurance 
with the frail constitution of a human nervous system. Haig stood it, and it was 
because he had that nerve; because he could go his way and ignore criticism; 
because he could forget defeats and disaster—of which there were quite enough— 
and stick to his main task, that the war was seen through successfully in the end. 
Defeat did not deflect him. Criticism did not affect him. 

“He reminded me in those days of another great person in English history, 
but not of English descent, William of Orange, who must have been a man very 
much of the Haig stamp. Of William of Orange it was said that he never won a 
victory, but in the end he won the war. William of Orange fought against Louis 
XIV, who wanted to rule Europe. William of Orange always suffered defeat in 
all his battles, but in the end he beat Louis XIV and succeeded in establishing the 
liberty of Europe on a firm foundation. 

‘Haig had not the personal magnetism of many of the great personages of 
Europe. He was shy, reserved, and had a deep personal quality. There was no 
charlatanism in his nature. 

“T suppose to be a great leader you must to a certain extent be a charlatan— 
an actor, able to impress the unthinking world. Napoleon, Alexander, Hannibal 
and the outstanding war leaders of the world were men who had not only supreme 
genius, and supreme human qualities, but had this element to appeal to people. 
Words of theirs and indications of theirs went a long way. In all these points of 
personal magnetism Haig was wanting. He was much too solid and too Scotch 
for that sort of thing. He had to make up in other ways the absence of those 
qualities which attract the world so much. In the end he succeeded. In the end 
he did make up for the absence of those qualities. And, like William of Orange, 
in the end, although he lost many battles, he won the Great War. 

‘He was shy, reserved, and a gentleman in every sense of the word. He refused 
to play to the gallery. There were many great supporters of his who played to 
the gallery every time, turning defeats into glorious victories in the Press. Haig 
did nothing of the kind. The truth was published to the people. 

“One of the striking features about his career is that notwithstanding his 
misfortunes; notwithstanding the fact that during the greater part of the War 
he did not achieve great victories, the British people stood by him. He was criti- 
cized by many of his subordinates. There was a great deal of intrigue going on in 
high quarters against him and about him, but the British people stood by him. 
His sureness, his civility, his sterling quality, appealed to them, and they stood 
by him. That is one of the qualities which has always distinguished the British 
people in their greatest struggles. They have supported their great leaders. They 
do not hang a man because he has reached a certain altitude. They stand by their 
leaders. Many peoples make a point of killing their great men when they reach 
@ certain eminence. Take Greece, for example. A great outstanding character 
was either expelled or got rid of in one way or another. The result was that that 
people, with the most outstanding qualities and the greatest genius that any 
small people has ever been endowed with, went down after a few generations, 
whereas the English people, with commonplace qualities, is among the great 
nations of the world. They stand by their great men, see them through, and 
achieve success. 

“Haig had the support of his people, and while we are here to-day to honour 
his memory, let me say this word of recognition for his people, because they 
showed the same qualities of endurance and vitality, and that combination 
proved invincible. 
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“Haig saved us twice—once in defeat and once in victory. He saved us in my 
opinion in 1917, when that awful struggle took place in Belgium at Passchen.- 
daele. Many of you still remember that awful slaughter of September, October, 
and November 1917, when week after week Haig fought there to pin down the 
whole German army before him. His object was not to break through. The public, 
who only saw the enormous casualty lists, were very much disappointed. Pain and 
sorrow overcame the nation as week after week there were enormous casualty 
lists, and scarcely an inch advance. At the end of that campaign, when I went 
over the battlefield, I do not think we had advanced two miles in the three 
months of fighting in which we must have lost half a million men. Haig was 
blamed very much because people did not understand what his object was. The 
whole object of the move was to keep the whole German Army in Northern 
France and Belgium, so that the road, which was practically open to Paris, could 
not be taken by them. 

“Those of you who have read the recent book by Mr. Winston Churchill will 
remember his description of the French Army in those days. That must have been 
an eye-opener to thousands of people who did not know the state of affairs at the 
time. But Haig knew that he had to keep the whole German Army engaged in 
the north, or the road would have been taken in the south to Paris, and the end 
of the war would have been in sight. He achieved no apparent victory, but he 
saved Europe. 

“Then came the next great service in July and August 1918. Although h. 
then occupied in a way a subordinate position, although he had been placed 
under the supreme direction of Marshal Foch, he knew the whole issue depended 
upon him and his army, and he struck the blows. Those tremendous blows east of 
Amiens which crumbled up the Hindenburg line and rolled back the German 
Army, and in an almost miraculous way ended the war, were the work of Haig. 
There he saved Europe and the world, not through defeat, but through victory. 

“When we think of this man, who was the same through victory and defeat, 
who bore this unparalleled burden for four years, I think we have cause to be 
thankful. I think if ever people should remember with gratitude the services of 
one human being, that man was Haig.”’ 

General Smuts said he sometimes thought what would have been the case if 
Haig’s nerve had failed. But there had been no breakdown, and they were there 
to commemorate the complete service of that great soldier, whose staunchness 
and endurance were such as had seldom been seen in history. 

‘‘When the end of the war came he deliberately went into the background,” 
proceeded the speaker. ‘‘The British people were filled with gratitude to him. He 
could have had almost any honours. He could have been the Governor-General 
of one of our greatest Dominions, but he declined. He said his work was done, 
and what was left him of life and service he wanted to devote to his old comrades, 
to build up the British Legion. He wanted to bind up the wounds of the war, 
and he wanted to stand by those millions of men who had served under him, and 
seen the Empire through. He deliberately renounced all advancement in order to 
do this simple, human service. Only a great soul can do that. We are all very 
much tempted by the great and glittering things of the world. He chose the 
humbler part. He came here among us. We saw him, and my own countrymen, 
his old opponents, became what has been termed ‘his affectionate enemies.’ He 
rode at the head of their commandos, met them on the veld, and they were 
astonished to see that this was the formidable Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army. Here was a simple, human soul, like the rest of them, only perhaps superior. 
He has helped in high places and in low to raise the stature and dignity of 
humanity. All of us feel better and stronger because of Douglas Haig, and that 
is why we are here to-day to commemorate him and congratulate ourselves that 
we have had such a leader, and to express our gratitude to God.” 
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